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THE  FAREWELL  BANQUET  TO  MR. 
CHARLES  DICKENS.* 

If  a  young  author  —  and  no  doubt  there  were 
many  such  authors  among  the  well-dressed  crowd 
that  on  Saturday  evening  gathered  round  the  doors 
of  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  one  of  the  young  authors 
whom  editors  won’t  read,  and  managers  will  not 
listen  to  —  could  have  witnessed  the  scene  within 
as  well  as  without  the  hall,  he  would  have  forgotten 
his  own  disappointments,  his  invectives  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  taste,  his  gloomy  prophecies  of  the  speedy  decline 
of  art  and  learning,  and  would,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  have  ceased  to  despair  of  the  republic  of 
letters.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  any  other 
name  than  that  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
report  could  have  drawn  together  so  many  distin¬ 
guished  persons  as  assembled  on  Saturtlay. 

To  make  men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion, 
of  all  schools  of  thought,  men  eminent  in  every  walk 
of  action  meet  under  one  roof  for  a  common  pur¬ 
pose,  it  needed  no  less  a  man  than  Charles  Dickens, 
one  who  is  to  Anglo-Saxon  life  and  manners  what 
Shakespeare  was  to  the  world  at  large.  It  needed 
a  roan  of  catholic  sympathies,  and,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  say  so,  of  catholic  powers.  The  sym¬ 
pathies  of  Mr.  Dickens  are  catholic  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  he  is  not  merely  a  humorist, 
not  merely  a  sentimentalist,  —  for  humor  and  sen¬ 
timent  are  as  much  parts  of  the  mere  critical  faculty 
as  of  any  other, — but  the  distinguishing  attribute  of 
his  genius  is  a  living  creative  force.  The  world  has 
long  seen  that  the  author  of  “  Dombey  and  Son,” 
“  Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  and  “  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop”  is  something  more  than  “so  amusing”  or 
“  so  touching.”  Mark  Tapley  is  not  alone  a  funny 
fellow,  nor  is  Florence  simply  a  sentimental  woman ; 
there  are  depths  in  their  natures  which  philosophers 
have  yet  to  sound,  though  there  is  enougli  of  glorious 
fan  and  of  tender  feeling  on  the  surface  for  those 
who  do  not  care  to  bother  themselves  with  probletus. 
“Metaphysics  Ma<le  Easy,”  might  be  inscribed  on 
every  one  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  books,  and  it  is  to  this, 
his  man^-sidedness,  his  power  over  the  sympathies 
of  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  men,  rather, 
let  us  say,  over  those  sympathies  which  are  common 
to  all  men,  high  and  low,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
secret  of  his  extraordinary  pcmularity.  “  I  am  very 
human,  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Dickens  on  Saturday 
night,  and  in  saying  so  he  unconsciously  uttered  the 
very  best  criticism  we  have  yet  heard  upon  his  own 
genius.  England  is  wide,  “  wide  as  the  whole 


catholic  church,”  she  has  many  great  men,  but  the 
influence  of  each  of  these  men  is  more  or  less  local, 
—  this  one  leads  in  science,  that  is  an  authority  in 
law,  a  third  is  a  ruler  of  parties,  a  fourth  has  his 
specialty  in  art;  but  each  of  these  worlds  of  law, 
politics,  science,  and  art  is  but  a  speck  in  relation  to 
the  great  universe  of  action  and  of  thought,  and 
each  of  these  heroes  is  king  only  within  a  very 
limited  domain;  and,  pierhaps,  none  but  the  guest 
of  the  evening  —  the  representative  of  a  literature 
the  healthiest,  the  most  unfettered,  the  least  con¬ 
ventional  in  the  world  —  could  have  drawn  to  him¬ 
self  the  common  allegiance  of  men  separated  from 
one  anotlier  in  their  ordinary  life  by  the  widest 
divergence  of  views  and  pursuits.  The  homage 
paid  to  Mr.  Dickens  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  was 
significant  in  another  sense,  —  it  showed  that  the  best 
course  for  a  writer  who  aims  at  extended  usefulness, 
or  even  at  mere  fame,  is  to  set  aside  all  modes, 
tricks,  and  f2ishions  of  the  hour,  and  write  “  Stick  to 
nature  ”  over  his  study  door.  There  is  a  considerable 
deal  of  human  nature  in  man,  as  we  have  been  told 
on  high  authority.  A  year  or  two  ago  some  wise¬ 
acre  found  out  that  the  gentleman  who  sat  by  Lord 
Lytton’s  side  on  Saturday  night  could  not  paint  a 
gentleman.  Well,  never  mind,  he  can  paint  a  man, 
and  gentlemen  in  plenty  appear  to  love  to  look  on 
the  painting  and  to  honor  the  painter. 

The  dinner  to  Charles  Dickens  seemed  to  have 
brought  together  all  the  talent  We  never  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  so  large  a  gathering  of  distin¬ 
guished  men.  There  were  the  leaders  in  literature, 
Wilkie  Collins,  Mark  Lemon,  Charles  Knight,  Lord 
Houghton,  G.  H.  Lewes,  Westland  Marston,  Percy 
Fitzgerald,  Frederick  Greenwood,  George  Augustus 
Sala,  Edmund  Yates,  Anthony  Trollope,  Walter 
Thombury,  John  Oxenford,  C.  L.  Grunelsen,  An¬ 
drew  Halliday,  Hepworth  Dixon.  In  art,  —  Mr. 
Faed,  Mr.  Poole,  Sir  Francis  Grant  the  Landseers, 
Sir  Edwin  and  Charles,  Daniel  Maclise,  Baron  Maro- 
chetti.  Frith,  Millais,  John  Tenniel,  Marcus  Stone. 
In  law,  —  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Seijeants  Ballan- 
tine  and  Parry,  Mr.  Montagu  Williams,  Mr.  Huddle-' 
stone.  In  music,  —  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  Mr. 
Benedict.  In  the  drama,  —  Mr.  Buckstone  and  Mr. 
Webster.  There  were  members  of  Parliament,  Sir 
Wentworth  Dilke  and  Mr.  Layard ;  men  of  science, 
diplomatists,  clergymen.  Professor  Owen,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  d’Azeglio,  Dr.  Glegg ;  lord  mayors,  past  and 
present.  Sir  Benjamin  Phillips  and  Mr.  Gabriel; 
surgeons  and  physicians.  Sir  William  Feigusson,  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  Mr.  Eras¬ 
mus  Wilson,  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  ;  military  and  naval  men.  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
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Sir  Houston  Stewart,  Commander  Pim.  If  any 
enemy  of  England  had  wisheil  to  strike  a  deadly 
blow  at  her  proeperity  he  would  have  found  his  op¬ 
portunity  in  Qneen  Street,  at  half  past  seven  on  the 
night  of  the  second  of  November ;  and  if  he  could 
have  made  a  bag  of  the  whole  covey  there  at  rest, 
or  put  them  all  under  water  for  five  minutes,  as  Ni- 
tocris,  of  Drury  Lane  memory,  did  her  enemies  in 
the  banqueting  hall,  he  would  have  put  a  spoke  in 
the  flywheel  that  keeps  much  of  the  machinery  of 
things  in  motion  in  this  land.  The  whole  way  be¬ 
tween  the  long  tables  of  the  hall  was  a  modern  via 
sacra  lined  with  the  originals  of  all  the  photographs 
of  celebrities  that  frown  on  the  Londoner,  or  smile 
on  him,  or  stare  him  out  of  countenance,  or  look 
“  deep,”  or  “  funny,”  or  “  sad,”  upon  him  from  the 
window  of  every  stationer’s  shop.  The  celebrities, 
too,  were  packeid  for  dinner  on  the  same  principle 
of  unnatural  selection  as  that  which  governs  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  their  eflSgies ;  painters  were  painfully 
near  critics  who  had  been  doing  their  little  best  to 
destroy  them  any  time  this  twelvemonth  past ;  rival 
journalists  who  had  only  just  finished  leaders  prov¬ 
ing  that  one  another’s  principles  rendered  men  unfit 
for  Christian  society,  were  in  dangerous  contiguity. 
Law,  for  very  politeness’  sake,  was  obliged  to  ask 
Physic  if  it  would  like  a  little  tongue,  and  Confor- 
mity,  “just  for  this  once,”  took  wine  with  Dissent. 
Surely,  the  man  whose  humanizing  genius  made  all 
this  possible  is  the  very  best  amba.ssador  that  could 
be  sent  to  negotiate  that  mighty  union  of  heart  and 
hand  which  we  desire  with  our  brothers  over  the 
sea. 

'The  Dickens  banquet  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  inaugural  one  of  the  new  Freemasons’  Tavern. 
About  six  months  ago,  before  the  alterations  were 
quite  completed,  some  “  brethren  ”  dined  there,  but 
not  until  Saturday  night  had  the  public  at  large  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  finished  work.  The 
approaches  have  been  improved  and  a  very  fine 
stone  staircase  now  leads  to  the  grand  hall.  From 
the  hall  itself  all  the  old  pillars  and  portraits  have 
been  removed,  and  three  large  sun-burners  take  the 
place  of  the  old  lights ;  the  ceiling  is  a  mass  of 
splendid  decoration,  and  a  more  spacious  gallery 
has  been  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
ladies  and  of  the  orchestra.  'There  were  some  spe¬ 
cial  decorations  on  Saturday  night,  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  and  so  judiciously  designed  that  they  were 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  new 
building.  Over  the  chair  were  inscriptions,  in  gilt 
letters, of  “  Rckwick  ”  and  “  All  the  Year  Round” ; 
and  facing  these,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall, 
“  Mrs.  Lirriper,”  “  Chimes,”  “  Dr.  Marigold,”  be¬ 
neath  a  trophy  of  flags.  Along  the  wall,  to  the  right 
of  the  chair,  were  ranged  “  Dombey  and  Son,”  “  Oli¬ 
ver  Twist,”  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  “  Bleak  House  ” ; 
to  the  left,  “  Christmas  Carol,”  “  Old  Curiosity  Shop,” 
“  Our  Mutual  Friend,”  &c.,  &c.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  that  Messrs.  Green  and  King  made  these 
decorations  their  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the 
banquet,  for  they  took  the  contract  for  them  at  a  sum 
considerably  under  cost  price. 

It  was  long  before  all  the  company  were  seated, 
for  everybody  seemed  to  know  everybody  else,  and 
there  was  much  visiting  and  shaking  of  hands; 
at  length  a  peremptory  order  caused  every  one  to 
fall  into  his  place.  This  had  hardly  happened  when 
a  stentorian  voice  announced  Mr.  Chanes  Dickens 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lytton,  and  the  assem¬ 
ble  star^  to  its  feet,  the  hall  rang  with  cheers, 
and  the  ladies  in  the  gallery  waved  their  handker¬ 


chiefs,  as  the  guest  of  the  evening  and  the  chairman, 
followed  by  personal  friends  and  high  dignitaries, 
swiftly  made  their  way  to  their  places.  Grace  was 
then  said  by  the  Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces, 
and  dinner  began  ;  that  is  to  say,  began  by  courtesy, 
for  so  closely  wedged  were  the  combatants  that 
all  movement  of  their  weapons  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  every  man  could  see  his  soup,  but  no  one 
could  get  at  it,  for  every  flourish  of  the  spoon 
brought  an  elbow  in  contact  with  a  neighbor’s  ribs. 
At  length  the  thing  was  managed  on  what  may 
be  called  the  alternating  principle.  For  example, 
A  kept  close  and  quiet  while  B  took  one  dip,  ami 
then  B  made  himself  as  small  as  he  could  while 
A  took  another.  The  wines  were  excellent;  so, 
too,  were  the  viands,  though  they  were  not  quite 
so  warm  as  could  be  wished.  We  have  it  on  very 
high  authority  that  hot  plates  contribute  mainly  to 
the  success  of  a  dinner,  —  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  says  so. 

Dinner  over,  and  Grace  sung.  Lord  Lytton,  in  a 
few  words  and  with  great  neatness  of  phrase  and 
gracefulness  of  allusion,  proposed  “  'The  health  of  the 
Queen”  and  the  rest  of  the  customary  loyal  toasts. 
Lord  Lytton’s  utterance  is  exceedingly  distinct,  and 
his  sentences  give  the  reporters  no  trouble  whatever, 
for  they  come  rounded  and  polished  from  bis  lips. 
All  the  trouble  that  is  spared  to  reporters,  however, 
is  generally  reserved  for  the  orator,  —  Lord  Lytton 
does  not  speak  without  eflbrt. 

When  the  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  the  chairman  rose  to  propose  “  'The 
health  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  guest  of  the 
evening,”  the  enthusiasm  of  the  vast  assemblage  was 
a  fine  thing  to  witness.  All  the  gentlemen  who  had 
hitherto  been  seated  quietly  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall 
l)recipitately  left  the  tables  and  drew  as  near  as  they 
could  to  the  speaker,  and  many  of  them  mounted  on 
chairs,  so  that  Lord  Lytton  had  in  front  of  him  an 
amphitheatre  of  faces,  and  very  remarkable  fa<?es 
too.  If  the  reader  will  throw  in,  by  way  of  acces¬ 
sories  to  the  picture,  the  bright  uniforms  of  the 
band  and  the  gay  dresses  of  the  ladies  in  the  gallery ; 
if  he  will  imagine  the  ladies  all  bending  forwanl 
and  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  gentlemen 
below  clapping  hands  and  shouting  themselves 
hoarse  in  a  tone  that  spoke  volumes  for  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  literary  and  arti.stic  lungs,  he  will  have  a 
faint  idea  of  the  manifestations  in  favor  of  the  quiet¬ 
looking  gentleman  sitting  by  Lord  Lytton’s  side. 
For  some  little  time  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  si¬ 
lence,  for  the  cheers  were  again  and  again  renewed, 
and  the  great  crowd  swayed  about  in  the  excess 
of  its  enthusiasm;  but  when  at  length  Lord  Lytton 
did  make  himself  heard,  he  was  well  worth  listening 
to ;  he  was,  as  before,  graceful,  tender,  refined,  the 
very  type  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman.  It  was 
fitting  that  he  should  be  so,  for  no  less  a  man  could 
have  spoken  for  that  assemblage  of  gentlemen  and 
scholars.  His  speech  was  thoroughly  in  hartiiony 
with  his  literary  style ;  it  abounded  in  pa.«sages  of 
great  beauty,  arranged  with  the  nicest  art,  and  c.x- 
ressing  with  so  much  felicity  the  sentiments  of  his 
carers  that  he  was  repeatedly  interrnpteil  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  cheers,  “^us  humanity  itself 
obeys  an  irresistible  instinct  in  rendering  homage  to 
one  who  refines  it  by  tears  that  never  enfeeble,  and 
gladdens  it  by  a  laughter  that  never  degrades  ”  was 
one  of  these  passages ;  “  No  wonder  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  of  those  who  have  learned  to  feel  and  to 
think  in  our  language  should  eagerly  desire  to  see, 
face  to  face,  the  man  to  whose  genius  their  very 
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childhood  turned  for  warmth  and  light  as  Instinc¬ 
tively  as  young  plants  turn  to  the  sun,”  was  an¬ 
other  ;  and  they  created  an  Indescribable  enthusiasm 
which  reached  its  culminating  jtoint  when  the  full 
toast,  “  A  prosperous  voyage,  health,  and  long  life 
to  our  illustrious  guest,  and  countryman,  Charles 
Dickens,”  was  proved.  How  that  toast  was  re¬ 
ceived,  and  how  Mr.  Dickens  was  greeted  when 
he  rose  to  reply  to  it,  may  safely  be  left  to  the  read¬ 
er’s  imagination.  A  man  must  have  been  more  tlian 
human,  or  less  than  human,  to  have  been  iudiiferent 
to  wliat  then  took  place. 

For  some  moments  Mr.  Dickens  labored  under 
evident  difficulty,  and  his  allasion  to  this  in  his  hope 
that  those  he  addressed  might  observe  in  him 
“  some  traces  of  an  eloquence  more  ex]>ressive  than 
the  richest  words,”  drew  forth  fresh  bursts  of  ap¬ 
plause.  His  speech,  though  in  the  main  earnest  and 
even  impassioned,  was  not  without  some  traces  of 
that  humor  that  seems  to  be  inwoven  with  the  very 
fibre  of  his  mind.  “  I  may  say  of  the  wound  in  my 
breast,  newly  dealt  to  me  by  the  hands  of  my 
friends,  that  it  is  deeper  than  the  soundless  sea  and 
wider  than  the  whole  Catholic  Church,”  made  his 
hearers,  who  from  the  0|>ening  of  the  sentence  were 
utterly  unprepared  for  so  odd  a  eonclusion,  laugh 
outright ;  while  the  “  And  I  assure  you  1  am  very 
human  indeed,”  said  parenthetically  and  in  a  half 
deprecating  tone,  was  the  good  thing  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  how  heartily  the 
proposal  for  the  “  third  cable  ”  was  received.  AV'hen 
tlie  speaker  concluded  witli  the  appropriate  “  God 
bless  us  every  one  ”  of  Tiny  Tim,  the  old  cheering, 
and  clapping  of  hands,  and  waving  of  handker- 
chiel's  were  renewed  with  ten  times  more  vigor  than 
before;  aud  when  these  seemed  to  be  all  over, 
somebody  cried  out  a  hearty  “  God  speed  to  him,” 
and  they  began  all  over  again. 

Of  course  there  was  but  small  chance  fur  the 
Corporation  of  London  after  this,  and  tlie  fine  arts 
had  a  very  short  innings. 

Mr.  Trollope,  on  “  Literature,”  was  listened  to 
witli  attention;  so,  too,  was  Mr.  Webster,  in  reply 
to  “  The  Drama.”  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Webster’s 
speech  there  were  loud  calls  of  “  Buckstone,”  and 
tlM  calls  gave  that  gentleman  the  occasion  fur  a 
short  interlude.  He  should  be  happy  to  speak  to 
the  Drana,  he  said,  but  he  was  retained  for  “  The 
Ladies  ” ;  it  b  needleas  to  say  that  his  manner  of 
saying  this  threw  everybody  into  convulsions  of  de¬ 
light  When  the  Lonl  Chief  Justice  had  done 
“  'fhe  health  ctf  the  noble  chairman,”  —  and  he  dkl 
it  very  well,  pleasantly  reminding  Lord  Lytton  that 
though  be  admired  his  lordship’s  speeches  he  gen¬ 
erally  diflered  from  their  conclusions,  —  Mr.  Buck- 
stone  made  his  second  appearance,  in  response  to 
“  Tlie  Ladies,”  given  from  the  chair.  Perhaps  all 
that  need  be  said  of  this  is  that  it  was  quite  Buck- 
stonian  in  more  senses  than  one. 

This  brought  the  formal  proceedings  to  a  close, 
and  the  hall  was  speedily  cleared,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  Mr.  Dickens  could  escape  from  the  nu¬ 
merous  friends  and  well-wishers  who  crowdetl  upon 
him  when  he  left  his  seat.  A  full  report  of  the 
speeches  will  be  found  below. 

After  grace  was  sung. 

The  Chairman,  in  rising  to  propose  the  health 
of  a  sovereign  so  dear  to  her  people,  thought  it  not 
irrelevant  to  the  character  oi  tlm  meeting,  nor  to 
the  occasion  that  brought  them  together,  if  he  re¬ 
marked  that  one  special  attribute  of  the  reign  of 
Victoria  had  been  the  vast  increase  in  the  popular 
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cultivation  of  literature  —  (bear)  —  while  a  glance 
at  the  list  of  stewards  might  suffice  to  show  how 
much  had  been  added  to  the  glories  of  the  reign  by 
inventions  in  science  and  masterpieces  of  art. 
(Hear,  hear.)  When  they  considered  how  many 
of  the  most  eminent  public  men,  including  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  both  parties,  had  combined  Uterary  distinc¬ 
tion  with  political  honors,  they  might  recognize  in 
the  connection  between  literature  and  statesmanship 
a  sign  of  civilization  which  ever  sought  to  draw 
closer  together  the  legitimate  union  of  knowledge 
and  power.  Permit  me  to  accompany  the  toast 
now  proposed  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that 
the  union  might  be  rendered  more  lasting  and  com- 
]>lete  by  securing  those  facilities  for  knowledge 
wherever  new  elements  of  power  were  enfranchised. 
(Cheers.)  He  gave  “'Fhe  Health  of  the  Queen.” 
(Loud  cheers.) 

The  noble  Chairman  next  proposed  “  The 
health  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the 
rest  of  the  Royal  Family”;  and  in  proposing  that 
toast  said :  Permit  me  to  express  our  thankfulness 
that  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  is, 
we  are  told,  happily  recoveiing  from  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  borne  with  a  resignation  which  has 
gained  our  sympathy  in  her  affliction  and  Increased 
our  respect  for  a  character  womanly  in  its  gentle¬ 
ness  and  loyal  in  its  fortitude. 

The  next  toast  proposed  was  that  of  “  The  Army, 
Navy,  and  Volunteers  ” ;  and  in  proposing  it  the  noble 
lord  said  we  leave  to  the  volunteers  the  defence  of 
our  shores,  and  to  the  army  and  navy  we  intrust  the 
honor  of  our  flag  on  whatever  sea  or  on  whatever 
soil  it  may  “  brave  the  battle  and  the  breeze.” 
May  that  flag  soon  wave  triumphantly  over  the 
barbarous  land  in  which  the  necessities  of  emjHre 
compel  us  to  prove  that  there  is  no  spot  on  the 
earth  to  which  the  Queen  of  England  sends  her 
representatives  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
power  to  protect  our  flag  or  to  avenge  its  wrongs. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Charles  Russell  returned  thanks  for  the 
army,  and,  referring  to  the  wish  of  the  noble  chair¬ 
man  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war  in  Abys¬ 
sinia,  he  expressed  his  strong  conviction  that  the 
valor  of  the  British  army  would  very  speedily  cause 
the  British  flag  to  wave  in  triumph  in  that  barbar¬ 
ous  country. 

Captain  Houston  Stewart  acknowledged  the 
toast  on  the  part  of  the  navy. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor  returned  thanks  for  the  vol¬ 
unteers,  and  in  doing  so  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  fortunate  or  unfortunate  that  the 
volunteer  force  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  P'ickwick,  —  (laughter),  —  becaase  be  could 
not  help  thinking  that,  had  it  existed  then,  some  of 

Its  members  would  have  been  painted  in  colors 
rather  different  from  those  in  which  the  force  was 
generally  presented  in  speeches  after  dinner.  (Re¬ 
newed  laughter.)  If  he  had  figured  under  the 
pencil  of  their  honored  guest,  he  was  afr-aid  be 
could  claim  no  place  except  alongside  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Mr.  Winkle  in  the  famous  sporting  scene, 
where  be  was  compelled  to  sit  down  under  the  stem 
but  well-merited  rebuke  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  an  im¬ 
postor.  (Loud  laughter.)  For  five  j'ears  be  had 
most  undeservedly  worn  the  uniform  of  the  Civil 
Service  Volunteers;  be  had  now,  by  his  own  act, 
been  most  deservedly  reduced  to  the  ranks,  and, 
reversing  the  usual  order  of  military  procedure, 
had  held,  as  a  frill  private,  a  court-martial  upon 
himself  as  captain,  and  he  was  compelled  to  pro- 
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nounce  that  he  had  thoroughly  deserved  dismissal 
from  the  volunteer  service.  (Laughter.)  But  the 
experience  which  had  forced  the  nurailiating  fact 
home  to  him  had  also  forced  upon  him  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  reproach  under  which  he  had  left 
a  command  in  the  volunteer  force  did  not  attach 
to  the  majority  of  his  brother  oflScers.  Indeed,  he 
was  afraid  that  the  deficiency  under  which  he  la¬ 
bored  was  due  not  so  much  to  a  want  of  application 
as  to  a  rooted  incapacity  for  military  command. 
Certainly  in  the  proportion  of  four  out  of  five  of  the 
volunteer  oflScers  they  were  zealous,  intelligent,  and 
able  soldiers,  and  the  Civil  Service  Corps  had  fur¬ 
nished  some  of  the  best  oflScers  in  the  volunteer 
force.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  seen  the  advantages 
connected  with  the  volunteer  movement,  promoting 
as  it  did  a  healthy  and  manly  feeling  of  esprit  de 
coips  among  different  classes  of  the  community,  and 
teaching  something  like  a  common  duty  of  citizenship 
beyond  the  mere  payment  of  rates  and  taxes,  with 
which  an  Englishman’s  perception  of  public  duty 
was  very  apt  to  be  bounded. 

The  noble  Chairman,  on  rising  to  propose  “  The 
health  of  Charles  Dickens,”  was  greeted  with  im¬ 
mense  applause.  He  said :  My  Lords  and  Cen- 
tlemen,  1  come  now  to  the  toast  special  to  the 
occasion,  which  has  drawn  together  an  assembly  so 
numerous  and  so  singularly  distinguished.  You 
have  paid  the  customary  honors  to  our  beloved 
Sovereign,  —  due,  not  only  to  her  personal  virtues, 
but  to  that  principle  of  constitutional  monarchy,  in 
which  the  communities  of  Europe  recognize  the 
happiest  mode  of  uniting  liberty  with  order,  and 
giving  to  aspirations  for  the  future  a  definite  start¬ 
ing-point  in  the  experience  and  habits  of  the  past. 
You  are  now  invited  to  do  honor  to  a  kind  of  royalty 
which  is  seldom  very  peacefully  acknowledged  until 
he  who  wins  and  adorns  it  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
body,  and  is  unconscious  of  the  empire  which  his 
thoughts  have  bequeathed  to  his  name.  Happy  is 
the’  man  who  makes  clear  his  title-deeds  to  the 
royalty  of  genius,  while  he  yet  lives  to  enjoy  the 
gratitude  and  the  reverence  of  those  he  has  sub¬ 
jected  to  his  sway.  (Cheers.)  Though  it  is  by  con¬ 
quest  that  he  achieves  his  throne,  he,  at  least,  is  a 
conqueror  whom  the  conquered  bless,  and  the  more 
despotically  he  inthralls  the  dearer  he  becomes  to 
the  hearts  of  men.  (Applause.)  Rarely,  I  say,  is  that 
kind  of  royalty  quietly  conceded  to  any  man  of  genius 
till  his  tomb  becomes  his  throne.  (Hear,  hear.)  Yet 
none  of  us  think  it  strange  that  it  is  granted  with¬ 
out  a  murmur  to  the  guest  we  receive  to-night. 
(Cheers.)  It  is  said  by  a  Roman  poet  that  nature, 
designing  to  distinguish  the  human  race  from  the 
inferior  animals  by  that  faculty  of  social  progress 
through  which  eacL  unites  with  each  for  the  aid  and 
advance  of  all,  gave  to  men,  mollksima  corda,  — 
hearts  the  most  accessible  to  sympathy  with  their 
fellow  kind,  and  hence  tears  and  laughter  become 
the  special  and  the  noblest  attributes  of  humanity. 
(Cheers.^  Thus  humanity  itself  obeys  an  irresist¬ 
ible  instinct  in  rendering  homage  to  one  who  refines 
it  by  tears  that  never  enfeeble,  and  gladdens  it  by 
a  laughter  that  never  degrades.  (Cheers.)  You 
know  that  we  are  about  to  intrust  our  honored 
countryman  to  the  hospitality  of  those  kindred  shores 
in  which  his  Muitings  are  as  much  household  words 
as  they  are  in  the  homes  of  England.  (Applause.) 
If  I  may  speak  as  a  politician,  I  should  say  that  no 
time  for  his  visit  could  be  more  happily  chosen.  For 
our  American  kinsfolk  have  conceived,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  they  have  some  recent  cause  of  com¬ 


plaint  against  ourselves,  and  out  of  all  England  we 
could  not  have  selected  an  envoy — speaking  not 
on  behalf  of  our  government,  but  of  our  people  — 
more  calculated  to  all^  irritation  and  propitiate 
good-will.  (Cheers^.  In  the  matter  of  good-will 
there  is  this  distinction  between  America  and  Eng¬ 
land,  which  may  for  a  time  operate  to  our  disad¬ 
vantage  ;  we  English  insist  upon  recognizing  in  all 
Americans  a  race  that  springs  from  the  same  an¬ 
cestry  as  ourselves,  and  the  idea  of  any  actual  hos¬ 
tility  between  them  and  us  revolts  our  sense  of 
relationship.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  in  reality,  a 
large  and  active  proportion  of  the  American  people 
derives  its  origin  fVom  other  races  besides  the 
Anglo-Saxon  :  Germans  and  Dutch  and  Celtic  fore¬ 
fathers  have  helped  to  form  the  giant  family  of  the 
United  States.  But  there  is  one  agency  forever  at 
work  to  cement  these  varieties  of  origin,  and  compel 
the  American  people,  as  a  whole,  to  recognize  no 
less  proudly  than  we  do  their  affinity  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  race.  (Cheers.)  What  is  that  agency  V  Is 
it  not  that  of  one  language  in  common  to  both 
nations  ?  It  is  in  the  one  mother  tongue  that  their 
poets  must  sing,  in  which  their  philosophers  must 
reason,  and  their  orators  argue  for  truth  or  contend 
for  power.  Is  it  not  alwaj’s  through  a  language  in 
common  that  differences  of  origin  are  welded  to¬ 
gether  ?  I  see  before  me  a  gentleman  distinguished 
tor  the  manner  in  which  be  has  brought  together  all 
that  is  most  modern  in  sentiment  with  all  that  is 


most  scholastic  in  thought  and  language ;  permit 
me  to  say  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  (Cheers.)  I 
appeal  to  him.  Am  I  right  when  I  say  that  this  is 
the  cause,  —  cementing  U^ther  all  difference  of 
language,  all  difference  of  origin,  —  that  Etruscans 
and  Oscans,  and  Sabines  and  Romans  become  one 


family,  as  Latins  once,  as  Italians  now  ?  Before 
the  influence  of  a  language  in  common,  have  not  all 
ancestral  differences  in  England  between  Briton 
and  Saxon,  and  Dane  and  Norman  melted  away. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  by  the  same  omnipotent  agency 
will  not  all  differences  of  origin  equally  melt  away 
in  the  nurseries  of  American  mothers,  extracting  the 


earliest  lessons  for  their  infants  from  our  own  Eng¬ 


lish  Bible,  and  in  the  schools  of  preceptors  who 
must  resort  to  the  same  models  of  language  when¬ 
ever  they  bid  their  pupils  rival  the  prose  of  Macaulay 
and  Prescott,  or  emulate  the  verse  of  Tennyson  and 
Longfellow  ?  (Loud  cheers.)  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  nothing  can  more  quicken  the  sense  of  that  re¬ 
lationship  which  a  language  in  common  creates  than 
the  presence  and  the  voice  of  a  writer  equally  pop¬ 
ular  and  honored  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 


I  cannot  but  think  that  wherever  our  American 


kinsfolk  welcome  that  presence,  and  hang  spellbound 
on  that  voice,  they  will  irresistibly  feel  how  much 
there  is  of  fellowship  and  unison  between  the  hearts 
of  America  and  England.  (Cheers.)  So  that  when 
our  countryman  (juits  their  shores  he  will  leave 
behind  him  many  a  new  friend  to  that  old  father- 
land  which  greets  him  so  cordially,  through  him,  in 
the  accents  of  the  mother  tongue.  (Cheers.)  And 
in  those  accents  what  a  sense  of  priceless  obligations 
to  himself,  and,  therefore,  to  the  land  he  represents, 
must  steal  over  his  American  listeners  !  How  many 
hours  in  which  pain  and  sickness  have  changed  into 
cheerfulness  and  mirth  beneath  the  wand  of  that 


enchanter !  How  many  a  hardy  combatant  beaten 
down  in  the  battle  of  life  —  and  nowhere  on  this 


earth  is  the  battle  of  life  sharper  than  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  America  —  has  taken  hope,  and  cour¬ 
age,  and  force  from  the  manly  lessons  of  that  unob- 
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trusive  teacher !  (Cheers.)  No  wonder  the  rising 

S-’ation  of  those  who  have  learned  to  feel  and  to 
in  our  language  should  eagerly  desire  to  see, 
face  to  face,  the  man  to  whose  genius  their  very 
childhood  turned  for  warmth  and  light  as  instinc¬ 
tively  as  young  plants  turn  to  the  sun.  (Cheers.) 
But  I  must  not  forget  that  it  is  not  I  whom  you 
have  come  to  hear ;  and  all  that  I  would  say,  had  I 
to  vindicate  the  fame  of  our  guest  from  disparage¬ 
ment  or  eavil,  would  be  tedious  and  commonplace 
to  those  who  know  that  his  career  has  passed  beyoml 
the  ordeal  of  contemporaneous  criticism,  and  has 
found  in  the  applause  of  foreign  countries  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  the  judgment  of  posterity.  I  feel,  indeed, 
as  if  1  had  alrea<ly  too  long  delayed  your  impatience 
for  the  toast  that  I  now  propose,  —  “A  prosperous 
voyage,  health,  and  long  life  to  our  illustrious  guest 
and  countryman,  Charles  Dickens.”  (The  toast 
was  received  with  cheering  and  expressions  of  hear¬ 
ty  good-will,  and  hope  for  a  prosperous  voyage, 
which  lasted  undiminished  for  several  minutes.) 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  in  rising  to  reply  to  the 
toast,  was  received  with  enthusiastic  and  repeated 
rounds  of  cheering,  the  whole  company  rising  en 
masse  to  greet  their  honored  guest.  AVhen  silence 
was  at  length  restored,  Mr  Dickens  who  spoke  with 
considerable  emotion,  said  :  My  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  no  thanks  that  I  can  offer  to  you  can 
express  my  sense  of  my  ijiception  by  this  great 
assemblage,  or  can  in  the  least  suggest  to  you  how 
deeply  the  glowing  words  of  my  friend  the  chair¬ 
man,  and  your  acceptance  of  them  have  sunk  into 
my  heart,  —  (cheers,)  — r  but  both  combined  have 
so  greatly  shaken  the  composure  1  am  used  to  com¬ 
mand  in  presence  of  an  audience  that  I  hope  you 
may  observe  in  me  some  traces  of  an  eloquence 
more  expressive  than  the  richest  words.  (Loud 
and  continued  cheering.)  To  say  that  I  am  fer¬ 
vently  grateful  to  you  is  to  say  nothing !  To  say 
that  I  can  never  forget  this  beautiful  sight  is  to  say 
nothing  !  To  say  that  it  brings  upon  me  a  rush  of 
emotion,  not  only  in  the  present,  but  in  the  thought 
of  its  remembrance  in  the  future  by  those  who  are 
dearest  to  me,  is  to  say  nothing !  But  to  feel  all 
this  —  for  the  moment,  even  mmost  to  pain  —  is 
very  much  indeed.  Mercutio  says  of  the  wound 
in  his  bre.ast  dealt  by  the  hand  of  a  foe  :  “  ’T  is  not 
so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door ; 
but ’t  is  enough  ;  ’t  will  serve.”  I  may  say  of  the 
wound  in  my  breast,  newly  dealt  to  me  by  the 
hands  of  my  friends,  that  it  is  deeper  than  the 
soundless  sea,  and  wider  than  the  whole  Catholic 
Church.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  And  I  may 
safely  add  that  it  has  for  the  moment  almost  strick¬ 
en  me  dumb.  I  should  be  more  than  human  — 
and  I  assure  you  I  am  very  human  indeed  —  if 
1  could  look  upon  this  brilliant  representative 
company  and  not  feel  greatly  thrilled  and  stirred 
by  the  presence  of  so  many  brother  artists  ;  not 
only  in  literature,  but  also  in  the  sister  arts  —  es¬ 
pecially  painting  —  among  whose  professors,  liv¬ 
ing,  and,  unhappily,  dead,  are  many  of  my  oldest 
I  and  best  friends.  1  hope  that  1  may  without  pre¬ 
sumption  regard  this  thronging  of  my  brothers 
around  me  as  a  testimony  on  their  part  that  they 
believe  that  the  cause  of  art  generally  has  been 
safe  in  my  keeping  —  (loud  cheers)  —  and  that 
it  has  never  been  falsely  dealt  with  by  me.  (Con¬ 
tinued  applause.)  Your  resounding  cheers  wouhl 
have  been  but  so  manv  cruel  reproaches  to  me  if 
I  could  not  here  declare  that  from  the  earliest 
days  of  my  career  down  to  this  proud  night  I 


have  always  striven  to  be  true  to  my  calling’ 
(Enthusiastic  cheers.)  Never  unduly  to  assert  it 
on  the  one  hand,  and  never  on  any  pretence  or 
consideration  to  permit  it  to  be  patronized  in  my 
person  on  the  other,  has  been  the  steady  endeav¬ 
or  of  my  life ;  and  I  have  occasionally  been  vain 
enough  to  hope  that  I  may  leave  its  social  position  in 
England  something  better  than  I  found  it.  Similar¬ 
ly,  and  equally  I  hope  without  presumption,  I  trust 
that  I  may  take  this  great  general  representation  of 
the  public  here,  through  so  many  orders,  pursuits, 
and  degrees,  as  a  token  that  the  public  believe  that, 
with  a  host  of  imperfections  and  shortcomings  on 
my  head,  I  have,  as  a  writer,  in  my  soul  and 
conscience,  striven  to  be  as  true  to  them  as  they 
have  ever  been  to  me.  And  here,  in  reference  to 
the  inner  circle  of  the  arts  and  the  outer  circle  of 
the  public,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to-night  to  offer  two  re¬ 
marks.  1  have  in  my  day,  at  divers  odd  times,  heard 
a  great  deal  about  literary  sets  and  cliques,  and  co¬ 
teries  and  barriers,  and  about  keeping  this  man  up 
and  keeping  that  man  down,  and  about  sworn  disci¬ 
ples  ami  sworn  unbelievers,  and  mutual  admira¬ 
tion  societies,  (laughter,)  and  I  know  not  what 
other  dragons  in  the  upward  path.  I  began  to 
tread  it  when  I  was  very  young,  without  influence, 
without  money,  without  companion,  introducer,  or 
adviser ;  and  I  am  bound  to  put  In  evidence  in  this 
place  that  I  have  never  lighted  on  those  dragons  yet 
(Loud  cheers.)  So  have  I  heard  in  my  day,  at 
divers  other  odd  times,  much,  generally  to  the  effect 
that  the  English  people  have  little  or  no  love  of  art 
for  its  own  sake,  and  that  they  do  not  greatly  care 
to  acknowledge  or  do  honor  to  the  artist.  My 
own  experience  has  uniformly  been  exactly  the 
reverse.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  can  say  that  of  my 
countrymen,  though  I  cannot  say  that  of  my  coun¬ 
try.  (Cheers.)  And  now,  gentlemen,  passing  to 
the  Immediate  occasion  of  ^-our  doing  me  this 
great  honor,  the  story  of  my  going  to  America  again 
is  very  easily  and  briefly  told.  Since  I  was  there 
before,  a  vast,  entirely  new  generation  has  arisen 
in  the  United  States.  Since  I  was  there  before, 
most  of  the  best  known  of  my  books  have  been 
written  and  published.  The  generation  and  the 
books  have  come  together  and  have  kept  ti^th- 
er,  until  at  length  numbers  of  those  who  have  so 
widely  and  constantly  read  me,  naturally  desiring 
a  little  variety  in  the  relations  between  us,  have 
expressed  a  strong  wish  that  I  should  read  my¬ 
self.  (A  laugh.)  This  wish,  at  first  conveyed 
to  me  through  public  as  well  as  through  business 
channels,  has  gradually  become  enforced  by  an 
immense  accumulation  of  letters  from  individuals 
and  associations  of  individuals,  all  expressing  in 
the  same  hearty,  homely,  cordial,  unattected  way 
a  kind  of  personal  interest  in  me,  —  I  had  almost 
said  a  kind  of  personal  affection  for  me,  (loud 
cheers,)  which  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
it  would  be  dull  insensibility  on  my  part  not  to 

Erize.  (Cheers.)  Little  by  little  this  pressure 
as  become  so  great  that  although,  as  Charles 
Lamb  says,  “  My  household  go<ls  strike  a  terrible 
deep  root,”  I  have  torn  them  from  their  places, 
and  this  daj'  week,  at  this  hour,  shall  be  upon 
the  sea.  You  will  readily  conceive  that  I  am 
inspired  besides  by  a  natural  desire  to  see  for 
myself  the  astonishing  progress  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  over  tliere,  —  to  grasp  the  hands  of 
many  faithful  friends  whom  I  left  there,  —  to 
see  the  faces  of  a  multitude  of  new  friends  upon 
whom  I  have  never  looked,  —  and,  though  last,  not 
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least,  to  use  my  best  endeavor  to  lay  down  a  third 
cable  —  (loud  cheers)  —  of  intercommunication 
and  alliance  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
Twelve  vears  ago,  when.  Heaven  knows,  I  little 
thought  1  should  ever  be  bound  upon  the  voyage 
that  now  lies  before  me,  I  wrote,  m  that  form  of 
my  writings  which  obtains  by  far  the  most  exteiiMve 
circulation,  these  words  of  the  American  Nation : 
“  I  know  full  well,  whatever  little  motes  my 
beamy  eyes  may  have  descried  in  theirs,  that  they 
are  a  kind,  large-hearted,  generous,  and  ^rcat  peo¬ 
ple.”  (Cheers.)  In  that  faith  I  am  going  to  see 
them  again.  In  that  faith  I  shall,  please  God,  re¬ 
turn  from  them  in  the  spring,  in  that  same  faith  to 
live  and  to  die.  (Loud  and  continuous  cheers.)  My 
lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  told  you  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  I  could  not  thank  you  enough,  and 
Heaven  knows  I  have  most  thoroughly  kept  my 
word.  If  I  may  quote  one  other  short  sentence  from 
myself,  let  it  iin|)ly  all  that  1  have  lett  unsaid  and 
yet  most  deeply  feel ;  let  it,  putting  a  girdle  round 
the  earth,  comprehend  both  sides  of  tlie  Atlantic 
at  once  in  this  moment.  “  And  so  Tiny  Tim  ob¬ 
served,  God  bless  us  every  one !  ”  (Mr.  Dickens 
resumed  his  scat  amid  repeated  rounds  of  cheering, 
and  was  evidently  aflected  by  the  character  of  the 
reception  given  to  him.) 

Sir  C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart.,  proposed 
“  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,”  and 
mentioned  to  its  honor  the  aid  and  assistance 
which  it  had  given  in  times  past  to  the  cause  of 
literature  and  art. 

The  Lord  Mayor  briefly  acknowledged  the 
toast  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  La  YARD,  M.  P.,  gave  “The  Fine  Arts,” 
dwelling  briefly  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  had  ever  been  a  warm  and  earnest  friend  of  art. 

Sir  F.  Grant  returned  thanks,  and  assured  the 
company  that  no  body  of  men  would  feel  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Mr.  Dickens  in  America 
than  the  artists  of  England,  or  would  give  him  a 
heartier  welcome  on  his  return. 

Mr.  Otway,  ^I.  P.,  proposed  the  toast  of  “  Litera¬ 
ture,”  and  read  a  message  intrusted  to  him  by  his 
neighbors  to  Mr.  Dickens,  “  God  speed  you  on  your 
visit  to  New  America,  and  a  happy  return  to  Old 
England,  and  to  the  homes  where  you  are  so  dearly 
loved.” 

Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  in  returning  thanks, 
said  that  the  literature  of  England  was  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  in  a  prosperous  and  healthy  condition, 
in  spite  of  the  prospects  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
which  had  lately  been  brought  before  us,  and  of 
those  wails  of  woe  from  the  housetop  which  had 
recently  been  heard.  They  all  loved  the  ^at 
prophet  who  had  predicted  these  melancholy  things, 
because  he  had  passed  a  long  life  of  truth  and 
honesty  among  them,  and  had  done  much  good  and 
usefhl  work.  Mr.  Carlyle  had,  however,  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  melancholy  fore¬ 
bodings  till  he  had  forgot  that  there  was  still  a  God 
among  us,  and  to  say  of  fiction,  “  O,  my  friends, 
you  will  have  to  think  how  close  is  the  companion¬ 
ship  to  it  with  lying.  Was  Colonel  Newcombe,  or 
Jane  Eyre,  or  the  tale  of  Eugene  Aram,  —  (cheers), 
—  or  the  walk  which  Sykes  took  with  his  dog  after 
the  murder,  a  lie?  (Cheers.)  On  the  contrary, 
his  belief  was  that  he  and  others  who  wrote  fiction 
had  taught  purity  of  life,  nobility  of  action,  self- 
denial,  and  had  taught  these  lessons  with  allurements 
both  to  young  and  old,  which  no  other  preacher  of 
the  present  day  could  reach,  and  with  a  success 


which  would  attend  the  teaching  of  no  prophet 
(Cheers.) 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  in  the  absence  from  sud¬ 
den  indisposition  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  proposed 
“  The  Drama.” 

Mr.  Benjamin  Webster  expressed  himself 
highly  honored  in  responding  to  such  a  toast,  in 
the  presence  of  one  whom  if  might  be  said,  as  of 
Shakespeare,  that  he  had  exhausted  an  old  and 
created  a  new  world.  The  drama  was  one  of  the 
highest  diversions  ever  devised,  calculated  to  convey 
instruction  with  amusement.  Those  who  raved 
against  it  were  either  the  children  of  folly  or  slaves 
of  ignorance,  —  (cheers,)  —  while  the  encouragers 
of  that  profession  were  those  who  were  the  lovers  of 
virtue  and  the  admirers  of  art.  (Cheers.)  The 
ancients  were  very  careful  in  the  composition  of 
their  dramas,  and  he  hoped  the  moderns  would 
imitate  their  example.  The  Athenians  were  wont 
to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  which  the  drama 
conferred  upon  the  country,  and  on  one'  occasion  it 
was  set  down  at  £  100,000.  lie  hoped  that  the 
statesmen  of  England  would  be  enibued  with  a 
simillar  feeling  with  respect  to  the  drama  in  this 
country,  and  act  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  that 
conviction.  (A  laugh.) 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  on  rising  to  propose 
“  The  health  of  the  noble  Chairman,”  was  most 
heartily  cheered.  He  said :  I  rejoice  that  the  toast 
which  has  been  intrustecl  to  my  care  is  one  which 
needs  no  effort  on  my  part  to  recommend  it  to  your 
attention,  because  I  cannot  but  feel  at  this  late 
hour,  when  so  many  graceful  actors  have  left  the 
stage,  that  the  prattle  of  those  who  are  to  come 
after  will  be  regarded  as  tedious.  We  have  met  this 
evening  to  do  honor  to  our  illustrious  guest,  and  to 
testify  our  admiration  of  his  great  genius,  and  our 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon 
the  literature  of  our  country  by  those  immortal 
works,  in  which  pathos  and  humor  are  so  happily 
blended  that  we  know  not  which  most  to  admire, 
and  by  which  he  has  not  only  enriched  our  lan¬ 
guage,  but  has  contributed  to  the  enjojTnent  of 
thousands.  There  is  one  point  in  connection  with 
those  works  which,  I  think,  we  must  all  admire, — 
that  is,  the  unvarying  honesty  of  purpose  which  has 
never  induced  him  to  pander  to  vicious  tastes,  and 
which  has  made  him  teach  us  —  unconsciously,  per¬ 
haps  —  to  admire  only  that  which  is  beautiful  and 
true,  and  helped  us  to  hold  up  to  execration  and 
scorn  all  that  is  loathsome,  vile,  and  base.  In  thus 
working  he  has  known  how  to  infuse  an  interest  into 
all  that  he  has  ever  promoted.  Considering  that 
we  have  come  here  to-night  to  do  honor  to  such  an 
author  and  to  such  a  man,  I  think  it  must  be  a 
source  of  unbounded  satisfaction  to  every  one  that 
upon  such  an  occasion  the  chair  has  been  filled  bv 
my  noble  friend  Lord  Lytton.  (Cheers.)  Himself 
a  man  of  transcendant  genius,  who  has  taken  a  fore¬ 
most  rank  in  the  literature  of  the  civilizeil  world, 
he  was  the  one  to  do  justice  to  our  friend  Charles 
Dickens.  (Cheers.)  While  we  may  be  gratified 
at  his  presence,  nothing  can  be  more  becoming  and 
more  graceful  in  Lord  Lytton  than  to  do  as  he  has 
done  in  presiding  on  this  occasion.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  add  anything  that  was  personal  to  my¬ 
self,  and  yet  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
that  when  this  toast  was  committed  to  my  care  it 
was  to  me  a  source  of  infinite  gratification  and 
delight  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  of  years,  and  take 
myself  back  to  a  time  when  the  noble  lord  and  I 
were  young  in  life,  and  starting  on  our  careers.  To 
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me  and  to  me  alone  it  was  that  my  friend  confided 
the  fact  that  he  was  composing  that  beautiful  poem 
on  sculpture  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academical 
prize.  To  me  he  communicated  the  fact,  and  it 
was  to  me  an  immense  gratification  to  be  the  first 
to  announce  to  him  as  I  did  —  for  he  had  left  the 
University  when  the  prize  was  adjudged  —  that  he 
hatl  triumphed  over  all  his  competitors.  From  that 
commencement  of  his  literary  career  what  a  series 
of  brilliant  successes  my  noble  friend  has  achieved ! 
Poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  thinker,  critic,  philosopher, 
—  how  much  in  all  this  has  he  done  to  contribute 
to  the  enjoyment,  the  edification,  and  instruction 
of  the  intellectual  world  in  every  department. 
(Cheers.)  While  like  Sheridan,  passing  the  bounds 
of  that  literary  world  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
shine,  in  which  he  first  saw  that  star  rise  which  was 
afterwards  to  culminate  to  such  a  height  of  glory, 
and  to  shine  with  so  much  brilliancy,  he  has,  1  say, 
passing  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  literary  world, 
added  the  reputation  —  great  and  deserved  and 
honored  reputation  —  of  statesman  and  orator  of  the 
first  and  highest  order.  (Cheers.)  I  venture  to 
preilict  that  those  speeches  of  the  noble  lord  made 
in  the  great  arena  of  the  House  of  Commons  will 
remain  as  models  of  the  highest  and  noblest  elo- 
(juence  and  deep  thought  to  our  statesmen  and  poli¬ 
ticians,  —  although  1  must  say  I  have  generally  dif¬ 
fered  from  them.  (A  laugh.)  Those  speeches, 
nevertheless,  contain  thoughts  deserving  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  most  profounil  thinker,  clouied  in  that 
glowing  and  graceful  language  of  which  no  man  is 
a  mure  complete  master  than  the  noble  lord  himself. 
(Cheers.)  1  must  not  forget,  however,  that  my 
noble  friend  is  not  himself  the  hero  of  the  evening. 
We  are  met  to  do  honor  to  our  guest  and  friend, 
Charles  Dickens,  who  derives  additional  lustre  and 
brilliancy,  and  is  crowned  with  greater  glory  from 
the  fact  of  the  noble  lord  being  present  this  evening. 
(Cheers.)  In  the  toast  1  have  to  propose  I  ask  you 
to  join  me  in  the  hope  that  for  long  years  our  noble 
fiiend  may  continue  to  contribute  to  the  literary 
glory  of  his  country ;  and  that  in  that  august  assem¬ 
bly  to  which,  by  the  wise  and  righteous  exercise  of 
the  preri^ative  of  the  Crown,  and  with  the  universal 
approbation  of  all  thinking  men,  her  Majesty  has 
called  the  elo(|uent  orator,  he  will  not  be  silent,  but 
will  continue  in  that  path  of  glory  and  renown  in 
which  he  has  so  long  trod  with  so  much  honor  to 
himself  and  credit  to  his  country.  (Great  cheer¬ 
ing.)  (The  toast  was  drunk  most  cordially.) 

I.,<)rd  Lytton  returned  thanks  for  the  toast,  and 
specially  dwelt  upon  the  [Measure  which  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced  in  having  his  health  proposed  by  one  who 
bad  iieen  connect^  with  him  in  his  earliest  years, 
who  had  achieved,  and  nobly  achieved,  the  highest 
honors  in  a  noble  profession,  and  whose  talents  had 
won  the  admiration  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  now  reflected  lustre  on  the  judicial  bench. 
(Cheers.)  His  lonlship  next  proposed  the  toast  of 
the  ladies,  describing  them  as  that  part  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  where  every  writer  of  polite  letters  was  most 
ambitious  to  please,  who  were  the  gentlest  critics, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  most  formidable  rivals 
whenever  they  condescended  to  compete  with  their 
admirers  as  authors.  It  had  been  said  that  man  was 
born  to  look  upwards  and  contemplate  the  stars. 
Now  looking  upwards  (to  the  galleries  filled  with 
ladies)  he  contemplated  the  stars,  and  proposed 
“The  health  of  the  Ladies.” 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  the  accustomed  demon¬ 
strations  of  applause. 


Mr.  Bcckstone  said  he  was  not  aware  why  he 
bad  been  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast,  as  he 
was  not  particularly  a  ladies’  man.  (Laughter,  and 
cries  of  “  Oh,  oh.”)  He  admitted,  however,  that 
there  were  some  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  with 
whom  he  had  passed  many  happy  hours.  It  was 
not  perhaps  the  right  thing  or  etiquette  to  tell  their 
names,  but  on  this  occasion  he  would  make  the  com¬ 
pany  present  the  confidants  of  his  tender  passion. 
He  mentioned  the  names  of  Mrs.  Gamp,  Betsey 
Prig,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  not  forgetting  Mis.  Harris. 
(Roars  of  laughter.)  Having  confessed  to  the 
happy  hours  he  had  enjoyed  with  those  ladies,  he 
hoped  he  might  be  forgiven  for  venturing  to  respond 
for  the  ladies  present.  (Laughter.)  They  were 
met  to  say  good  by  to  their  friend  Mr.  Dickens, 
who  was  about  to  visit  America.  He  (Mr.  Buck- 
stone)  had,  as  was  well  known,  travelled  through 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  visited  every  city, 
was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
our  American  cousins  —  (a  laugh)  —  and  believed 
they  might  safely  trust  Mr.  Dickens  in  their  hands. 

The  band,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Godfrey, 
played  during  the  evening ;  and  some  pleasing  glees 
and  madrigals  were  sung  by  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr. 
Coates,  Mr.  Land,  and  Mr.  Chaplin  Henry,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Winn. 

THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  LEAMY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  TUB  HEIR  OP  REDCLTFFB.” 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  WAIF  OX  THE  WAVE. 

Bright  and  beautiful  wa.s  the  scene  afforded  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Leamy  one  summer  evening  in  the 
palmy  days  of  good  Queen  Bess.  The  Leamy  is  one 
of  the  many  rivers  of  Devon  which  rise  in  Dartmoor 
and  fall  into  the  Channel,  after  a  course,  %hort,  in¬ 
deed,  but  very  beautiful,  first  through  moss  and 
heather,  diversified  by  gray  rock,  afterwards  down 
ravines  clothed  with  brushwood,  and  then  between 
meadows  where,  beneath  overhanging  trees,  the 
clear  waters  splash  and  foam  against  the  larger 
rocks,  and  polish  the  lesser  fragments  to  the  lustre 
of  precious  stones.  About  three  miles  before  it  loses 
itself  in  the  sea  the  wood-covered  banks  on  either 
side  retreat,  leaving  between  them  an  estuary,  most 
lovely  when  filled  with  water,  but  at  low  tide  re¬ 
vealing  more  dark  mud  than  'is  consistent  with 
beauty. 

High  water  it  was,  however,,  on  the  evening  in 
question,  and  forming  a  perfect  mirror  to  the  sloping 
banks,  covered  with  trees,  on  whose  tops  stood 
solemn  herons  on  one  leg,  looking  like  toy  birds  on 
toy  trees.  Near  the  ^e  the  water  was  of  the  love¬ 
liest  green ;  farther  oflt  it  either  reflected  the  blue  oi 
the  cloudless  sky,  or  sparkled  in  innumerable  gilded 
ripples  of  dazzling  brightness. 

In  the  central  stream  of  sunshine  there  idly  rocked 
a  little  boat,  looking  rather  like  a  seafowl  at  rest 
than  a  thing  framed  by  human  bands,  for  human 
use ;  and  the  three  occupants  were  seated  in  atti¬ 
tudes  of  listless  ease,  their  youthful  countenances 
looking  as  if  they  were  as  yet  floating  as  tranquilly 
on  the  stream  of  life  as  upon  the  sunny  river. 

The  eldest,  a  maiden  of  some  twenty  years,  her 
high-crowned  hat  pulled  far  over  her  grave,  serene 
face,  was  leaniqg  forward  holding  the  lappet  of  her 
mantle  so  as  to  shade  from  the  sun  the  little  figure 
that  reclined  against  her,  that  of  a  girl  of  about 
sixteen,  with  delicate,  childish  featui^  and  dark 
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tresses,  that  rested  uncovered  against  her  com> 
panion’s  knee,  her  hat  lying  beside  her.  Lulled  by 
the  soft  air  and  gentle  motion,  she  rested  in  her 
sweet,  light  slum&r.  The  third  was  a  youth  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  the  other  two,  who  sat  resting  on 
his  oars,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  water,  and  a  mo^y, 
brooding  expression  of  weariness  on  his  face. 

“  Intolerable !  ”  was  his  first  exclamation. 

“  What  is  ?  Have  you  forgotten  anything,  Mark  ?  ” 

“  Ay  I  I  had  forgotten  for  a  moment  that  I  am 
bom  to  bondage,  without  free  will  or  choice  in 
aught.” 

“  Have  a  care,”  she  murmured,  pointing  to  the 
sleeper. 

“If  she  were  awake,  she  would  neither  heed  nor 
comprehend,  any  more  than  Bess’s  baby  I  ” 

“  You  wrong  her,  Mark ;  you  will  not  know  her.” 

“  Not  I !  I  know  all  there  is  of  her  for  a  saucy 
toy  of  a  kitten,  fit  to  fondle  my  father’s  age,  but  not 
fit  to  be  thrust  on  a  man  who  would  fain  choose  for 
himself.  But  that  is  not  the  worst !  Why  should 
these  few  acres  bar  me  from  all  roads  to  name  and 
fame,  and  bind  me  to  the  level  of  bullock-feeding, 
bullock-fed  squires,  cut  me  oft  f^om  enterprise  and 
distinction,  and  all  that  the  name  of  Lynch  may 
last  in  its  dulness  a  century  or  two  longer  ?  Better 
extinct  than  unhonored.” 

“  Than  dishonored,”  said  Grace.  “  But  is  it  un¬ 
honored  ?  Is  there  lack  of  honor  in  long  and  steady 
well-doing  and  benevolence  ?  ” 

“  Well  spoken,  wise  sister.  Grace  and  Scape¬ 
grace  were  ever  our  names !  Oh !  why  were  you 
not  born  to  wear  doublet  and  hose,  to  be  honored 
and  esteemed  by  rich  and  poor,  and  sit  on  all  the 
grand-juries  as  Squire  Lynch,  of  Underclift,  and  let 
me  be  away  among  the  bold  younger  sons  of  Devon, 
Raleigh,  Gilbert,  and  all  the  rest,  carving  my  own 
fortunes !  ” 

“  Carving,  ay,  in  many  a  bloody  gash.” 

“  Pshaw,  Grace,  they  are  Spanish  Papists,  who 
would  burn  every  soul  of  us.  As  well  be  tender  of 
so  many  wolves.  It  is  a  foul  blot  that  such  as  they 
should  hold  yonder  loveliest  of  lands,  with  trees  of 
spice,  and  golden  —  ” 

“  O  Mark  !  how  can  you  let  your  head  be  turned 
with  travellers’  wonders  ?  ” 

“  Travellers’  wonders  ?  Yea,  and  of  men  who 
have  travelled  to  some  purpose,  —  not  sat  by  the 
hearth  with  folded  hands  carping  at  what  their 
minds  arc  too  narrow  to  comprehend.  I  trow  if  I 
came  into  the  Sound  with  my  rigging  strung  with 
gold  doubloons,  they  would  cry  out  of  the  corners 
of  their  wry  mouths  that  't  was  all  tinsel !  Ha ! 
what  is  it  V  ” 

For  Grace,  with  a  strange,  startled  look,  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  something  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

“  Tangle !  ”  he  said,  but  nevertheless  he  seized 
the  oars,  and  Grace,  who  bad  been  lazily  holding 
the  helm  all  the  time,  now  bore  down  right  upon  the 
object,  which  became  clearer  every  moment. 

The  sleeper,  startled  by  the  sudden  renewal  of 
motion,  sprang  up,  but  in  their  eagerness  neither  of 
her  companions  had  time  to  observe  that  a  crystal 
tear  was  standing  on  either  cheek,  and  when  she 
exclaimed,  “  What,  oh  !  what  is  it,  Mark  ?  surely 
not  a  drowned  man  ?  ”  she  was  roughly  answered, 
“  Be  quiet,  Amise ;  ’t  is  no  time  for  idle  questions.” 

The  question  was,  indeed,  by  that  time  needless, 
and  Amise  pressed  close  to  Grace  in  breathless  dis¬ 
may,  tightly  clenching  the  gunwale  with  a  convul¬ 
sive  grasp ;  but  she  could  not  forbear  from  another 


inquiry,  idle  as  she  well  knew  it  to  be,  “  O  Mark ! 
O  Grace  !  is  he  alive  ?  ” 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  alongside.  Amise  hid 
her  face,  trembling,  but  presently  she  cried  aloud, 
“  But  why,  why  don’t  you  take  him  in  ?  Why  do 
you  give  him  no  chance  ?  ” 

“  Because,”  growled  Mark,  “  I ’d  not  have  us  all 
in  his  case.” 

“  But ’t  is  murfler  to  leave  him,”  Amise  was  ex¬ 
claiming,  when  Grace,  gently  pressing  her  hand, 
made  her  observe  that  they  were  fast  making  for  a 
sort  of  ereek  formed  by  the  mouth  of  a  tiny  stream¬ 
let,  and  that  the  body  had  been  taken  in  tow.  Pres¬ 
ently  Grace  and  Amise  had  sprung  ashore,  under 
the  boughs  of  an  overhanging  wood,  and  Mark  with 
considerable  difficulty  dragged  the  inanimate  body 
upon  dry  land.  Amise  durst  not  glance  at  it,  but 
repeated,  with  her  hands  over  her  face,  her  entreaty 
to  be  told  if  he  lived,  and  whether  it  were  any  one 
she  knew.  To  the  latter  inquiry  the  reply  at  once 
was  “  No " ;  the  other  no  one  could  answer,  but 
Mark  and  Gr.tce  were  both  endeavoring  to  ascertain. 
He  was  no  fisherman  from  the  villages  of  the  Leamy ; 
that  was  plain  from  the  fineness  of  his  linen  and  the 
whole  make  of  his  attire,  as  well  as  from  the  jew¬ 
elled  rin^  he  wore,  the  gold  whistle  dependent 
from  a  nch  chain  round  his  neck,  and  the  short 
beard  and  mustache  dripping  with  wet. 

“  ’T  is  some  mariner  from  the  Spanish  Main,” 
cried  Mark.  “  Alack !  to  have  dared  all  this,  thus 
to  come  home.” 

“  See,”  said  Grace,  “  I  doubt  if  drowning  caused 
the  ill.  Ix>ok  here,”  and  she  pointed  to  a  crushed 
and  bleeding  bruise  on  the  left  temple. 

“  The  villains  !  ”  cried  Mark  ;  “  he  has  been 
robbed  and  murdered  when  almost  in  port.  How 
shall  we  hunt  them  out  ?  ” 

“  Stay,”  said  Grace ;  “  this  gives  better  hope  of 
his  life.  If  he  were  senseless  from  his  hurt  when 
thrown  into  the  water,  he  would  not  breathe,  and 
may  not  have  drowned.  We  may  yet  recover  him.” 

“  Right,  right,  Grace.  Best  lay  him  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  boat,  and  take  him  home  to  my  mother. 
The  Downs  Farm  is  nearer,  but  they  lack  her  wit 
there.” 

“  Let  me  walk  home !  ”  cried  Amise,  trembling. 
“  I  could  not  be  near  him  1  And  it  would  lighten 
the  boat.” 

“  Away  with  you,  then,”  said  Mark,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  looking  at  his  sister,  as  if  to  e.xpress 
that  Amise  was  as  childish  and  useless  as  he  had 
been  saying.  But  Grace  answered,  — 

“  Right,  little  one,  and  should  you  be  at  home 
before  us,  you  would  warn  my  mother  to  have  a  bed 
and  warm  blankets  ready,  and  mayhap  you  might 
send  the  men  down  to  the  beach  to  help  us  up  with 
him.” 

So  the  senseless  form  was  laid  on  Amise’s  cloak 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  the  girl  herself  be¬ 
gan  to  climb  a  path  leading  upwards  through  a 
thicket,  finding  out,  when  she  tried  to  make  speed, 
how  breathless,  unnerved,  and  shaken  she  was. 

“  Ah  !  ”  she  gasped  to  herself,  when  she  stood  still 
panting  on  the  slope,  “  well  may  Mark  deem  me 
fool  and  puppet,  and  be  fain  to  fly  from  home  to 
elude  me  !  He  shall  be  free  !  ay  !  he  shall,  though 
it  break  my  heart.  He  shall  know  I  ’ll  none  of  a 
bond-slave  !  Pooh  !  what  am  I  doing  ?  He  will 
deem  me  greater  fool  than  ever  if  I  loiter  on  the 
way.” 

And  with  recovered  energy  she  betook  herself  to 
the  narrow  woodland  path,  which  ran  along  the 
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feverish,  the  condition  of  his  ship  and  anxiety  for 
his  commander  weighed  upon  him  far  more  than 
his  own  state,  and  he  eagerly  accepted  Mark’s  offer 
of  riding  to  Plymouth,  to  give  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
an  account  of  bis  situation,  and  to  ascertain  what 
had  been  the  proceedings  on  board  the  Elizabeth,  — 
whether  the  crew  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  or 
whether,  as  was  more  probable,  they  had  merely 
revenged  themselves  on  him  personally,  and  let  it  be 
supposed  that  he  had  simply  fallen  overboard  by 
accident.  He  directed  lilark  to  go  strsught  to  Sir 
Walter’s  own  namesake  vessel,  the  Raleigh,  where, 
on  giving  the  password,  “  the  Sea  Lion  of  the  New¬ 
foundland,”  he  would  obtain  admission  to  the  great 
captain’s  presence. 

Enraptured  at  a  mission  so  accordant  with  his 
tastes,  Mark  waited  not  for  consent,  but  merely 
shouted  his  intentions  as  briefly  as  possible  at  the 
door  of  the  bedchamber  occupied  by  the  two  young 
ladies,  and  before  Grace,  who  was  already  out  of  bed, 
could  array  herself  sufficiently  to  come  out  to  him, 
he  had  washed  down  a  manchet  of  bread  with  a 
draught  of  cider  from  a  silver-hooped  barrel  in  the 
hall,  mounted  his  horse,  and  was  already  on  his  way 
im  one  of  the  steep  hills  that  shut  in  the  Underdid'. 
Grace  could  only  sigh.  “  Alack !  he  was  bitten  al¬ 
ready;  the  roving  taste  will  be  past  cure  now.” 
And  Amise,  again  feigning  sleep,  hid  her  face  in 
the  pillow,  and  with  aching  heart,  and  burning 
tears,  revolved  lialf-childish  plans  for  setting  Mark 
free  from  the  bonds  that  renaered  home  distasteful. 
Poor  child !  she  was  too  much  ashamed  of  having 
listened,  and  of  Mark’s  own  scorn  for  her,  —  her, 
his  betrothed  from  babyhood,  —  to  dare  to  speak 
even  to  Grace,  or  mayhap  she  might  have  been 
comforted  by  hearing  that  it  was  restraint,  not  her, 
that  be  loathed ;  and  that,  mayhap,  the  roving  in¬ 
stinct,  handed  down  from  Viking  fore|'atherB,  was 
as  strong  in  him  as  that  which  bears  away  the  swal¬ 
low  or  the  woodcock  in  their  appointed  seasons. 
Poor  orphan !  homeless  Amise  Colyton !  those  discon¬ 
tented  words  had  been  barbed  darts  to  sink  into  a 
heart  that  had  never  yet  known  a  worse  wound 
than  the  loss  of  a  tame  sparrow ! 

Meantime  Mark,  in  high  spirits,  was  riding  over 
hill  and  dale  till  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Laira, 
where  it  widened  into  the  Catwater,  then  the  only 
safe  anchorage  for  vessels.  The  town  of  Plymouth 
was  clustered  between  this  bay  and  the  high 
ground  to  the  west,  the  Iloe,  on  which  was  cut  out 
in  the  turf  the  huge  form  of  the  giant  Gogmagog, 
the  last  of  the  Cornish  monster  brood,  who  was 
thrown  by  Corineus  into  the  Sound,  and  was  com¬ 
memorated  by  his  figure  procumbent  in  i^ed  earth. 
The  beautiful  Sound  lay  glittering  in  the  morning 
sun,  closed  in  by  the  precipitous  otaddon  Heights, 
and  the  lofty-rising  green  hills  of  Mount  Eilge- 
combe ;  but  it  was  only  traversed  by  a  few  fishing- 
boats,  for  the  force  of  the  waves  made  it  a  perilous 
region  until  many  a  year  later  they  were  quelled  by 
the  Breakwater. 

Having  disposed  of  his  horse,  Mark  took  a  boat, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  rowed  out  to  one  of  the 
two  battered,  weather-beaten-looking  vessels  that 
lay  near  the  outer  side  of  the  Catwater,  which  were 
centres  of  attraction  to  many  another  craft,  some 
coming  up  for  curiosity,  others  for  traffic  in  provis¬ 
ions,  and  others  with  acijuaintances  of  the  crews, 
who  were  mostly  natives  of  Devon.  These  last 
were  leaning  over  the  sides  of  the  ships,  holding 
converse  with  their  friends,  and  purchases  were  go¬ 
ing  on  under  the  superintendence  of  a  brown-faced. 


stem  old  mariner,  who  reiterated  his  commands 
that  no  one  should  come  on  board,  and  was  at  first 
deaf  to  Mark’s  demands  to  be  admitted,  and  not 
over  willing  to  accept  his  password.  Even  when 
it  had  been  heard,  he  merely  sent  a  sailor  to  carry 
to  Sir  Walter’s  cabin  the  question  whether  the 
springald  should  be  admitted.  “  The  son  of  Justice 
Lynch,  of  Undercliff,”  shouted  Mark  after  him,  in 
some  displeasure  at  the  epithet;  “Sir  Walter 
knows  my  father.” 

After  a  few  seconds,  there  appeared  on  the  deck 
a  tall,  splendid  figure,  of  noble  stature,  and  straight 
features,  almost  jierfect,  save  that  the  face  was 
rather  narrow.  A  hat  of  some  Indian  grass  was  at 
once  removed  from  his  brow  as  he  discerned  the 
homely  yet  gentlemanlike  figure  and  face  of  Mark 
Lynch,  and  he  at  once  summoned  him  on  board 
with  a  gracious  air,  and  countenance  of  recognition 
of  an  old  friend's  son. 

Delighted  and  honored,  and  proud  to  show  him¬ 
self  no  mere  landsman,  Mark  swung  himself  on 
deck  by  the  rope  thrown  to  him,  and  quickly  stood 
by  Sir  Walter’s  side.  He  was  received  with  the 
cordiality  that  on  rare  occasions  Raleigh  could 
throw  into  a  manner  usually  cold,  haughty,  and 
supercilious;  but  a  newly-arrived  mariner  could  not 
but  be  heartily  friendly  to  the  first  native  of  his 
own  county  whom  he  met  after  a  three  years’  voy¬ 
age,  even  though  it  were  a  raw  boy  on  a  busy  day, 
and  Sir  Walter  warmly  inquired  after  “  his  good 
old  finend,  Mr.  Lynch.” 

“  Well,  sir ;  but  It  was  of  Captain  Stafford  that  I 
came  to  speak.” 

“Stafford,  my  poor  Staffonl!”  said  Sir  Walter, 
sorrow  at  once  clouding  his  brow ;  “  alack,  sir,  an 
unhappy  mischance  cut  the  brave  young  man  off  in 
very  sight  of  harbor.  I  have  not  grieved  so  much 
since  I  lost  my  dear  comrade,  Edmund  Tressilian. 
And  Stafford  was  no  man  of  marred  hopes.  Truly 
this  hath  been  but  a  wretched  voyage.” 

“Not  so  bad  ns  you  think  it,  sir,”  said  M.ark; 
“  Captain  Stafford  lives,  but  he  hath  met  with  foul 
play.” 

Raleigh  at  once  made  gesture  of  silence,  as  he 
led  the  way  down  a  ladder  to  his  cabin,  —  a  tiny 
nook  indeed,  with  the  walls  nearly  covered  with 
charts  drawn  by  Raleigh’s  own  hand,  a  shelf  let 
into  the  bulkhead,  studded  close  with  books,  and  a 
table  scarce  more  than  a  shelf,  with  writing  mate¬ 
rials.  There  were  but  two  chairs,  both  screwed 
down  to  the  cabin-deck,  and  on  one  of  these  Sir 
Walter  motioned  his  visitor  to  seat  himself,  saying, 
“  Staffonl  living !  This  is  the  best  news  1  have 
heani  since  I  sailed.  Where  is  he  ?  ” 

“  At  Undercliff,  air,”  and  Mark  proceeded  to  give 
the  best  account  he  could  of  his  adventure,  but  it 
was  somewhat  blundering  and  confused,  tliough 
spoken  with  all  the  rapidity  of  provincial  Devon,  so 
that  Sir  Walter  might  have  failed  to  understand 
hail  he  not  been  a  native  of  the  same  county  him¬ 
self.  Indeed,  such  was  the  contagion  of  the  dialect, 
that  in  his  answer  there  were  certain  inflections  and 
accents  which  assuredly  neither  Queen  Elizalieth 
nor  Master  Edmund  Spenser  had  ever  heard  from 
that  courtly  and  scholarly  mouth. 

“  Yea,”  he  said,  “  poor  Stafford  had  ever  certmn 
weaknesses  for  yonder  dogs  of  Spaniards,  such  as 
might  do  him  honor  among  civilized  foes  here  in 
Europe,  but  are  mere  waste  upon  those  worse  than 
savages,  and  that  seamen  such  as  yonder  fellows 
cannot  so  much  as  believe  in.  A  rude,  lawless  crew 
they  are  in  the  Elizabeth ;  nor  had  I  put  such  fine 
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1  metal  to  deal  with  such  base  pewter,  but  that  death 
:  and  luistbrtune  have  been  busy  among  us,  and  I  had 
1  none  other  left  with  head  for  the  navigation  of  the 
I  ship.  But  Simpson  shall  swing  for  this  !  What 
i  said  you  of  his  hurt  V  ” 

'  “  ’  T  is  severe,  I  fear  me,  sir,”  replied  Mark ;  “  he 

showed  no  sign  of  sense  till  this  morning,  nor  could 
he  then  lift  his  head  from  the  pillow  ;  but  my  moth¬ 
er  is  doing  her  best  for  him,  and  she  is  great  at 
cures.” 

“  It  shall  be  looked  to,”  said  Sir  Walter.  “  I  had 
meant  to  sail  this  noonday  for  the  Thames,  without 
so  much  as  going  up  to  see  how  matters  fare  at 
Fanlel,  but  I  must  thank  your  honored  parents  in 
person  for  their  goodnes.s  to  the  lad,  and  see  whether 
be  be  in  such  plight  that  we  could  take  him  down 
the  river  with  the  tide.” 

“  And  will  you  indeed  honor  our  poor  house,  sir  ?  ” 
cried  Mark,  almost  in  an  ecsta.sy  at  thus  bringing 
home  in  triumph  the  hero  of  his  imagination. 

“  llow  serves  the  tiile  V  ”  asked  Sir  Walter,  by 
way  of  reply.  And  Mark  was  happy  to  be  able  to 
answer  that  if  a  boat  started  within  an  hour  she 
might  enter  the  Leamy  with  the  incoming  ti<le,  and 
setting  Sir  Walter  ashore  at  about  a  mile  from  Un- 
derclitf  House,  could  allow  him  an  hour  and  a  half 
then*,  after  which  it  would  be  possible  to  embark 
from  the  garden.  This  exactly  suited  Sir  Walter’s 
views,  aiul  he  only  beggeil  Mark  Lynch  to  partake 
of  a  sailor’s  fare,  excusing  himself  for  not  presiding 
at  the  manchet  spread  before  him  by  the  necessity 
of  giving  directions  for  the  welfare  of  the  vessel  in 
his  absence.  As  to  Mark’s  horse,  onlers  respecting 
it  were  despatched  to  the  hostel  by  one  of  the  many 
idlers  in  the  boats  around  the  ship,  and  a  meal  was 
set  liefore  Master  Lynch,  which  was  welcome  to  one 
hungered  by  his  early  ride ;  but  would  have  been 
more  welcome  if  instead  of  fresh  meat,  bread,  and 
clotted  cream,  and  cider,  it  had  been  veritable  sail¬ 
or’s  fare  of  tough  salt  pork  and  crumbling  biscuit 

Having  partaken  of  this  common-|)lace  meal  with 
considerable  appetite,  though  without  the  relish  of 
fancy,  Mark  came  on  deck,  and  founil  that  Sir 
Walter  was  giving  orders  to  a  hoary  old  sailor, 
whose  face  looked  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  of  solid 
oak,  and  sending  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  that  a  boat  was  already  lowered  and 
manneil  by  four  sturdy  rowers,  so  brown,  and  with 
BO  much  of  their  brownness  displayed  from  head  to 
waist,  and  from  waist  to  knee,  that  but  for  their 
English  shouts  to  one  another,  he  would  have  taken 
them  for  Indians.  Such  garments  as  they  had  were 
highly  eccentric.  One  had  been  lyxiirious  enough 
already  to  have  purchitsed  a  shirt,  white  and  sound, 
bnt  his  thighs  were  covered  with  hairy  goat-skin 
garments,  and  on  his  head  was  a  feathery  cap,  once 
belonging  to  an  Indian  cacique.  Another  wore 
enormous  but  dilapidated  trunk  hose  and  a  Spanish 
sombrero,  but  his  shirt  was  a  mere  fragment ;  a  third 
had  a  wide-leaved  grass  hat  and  a  remnant  of  the 
Don’s  black  velvet  breeches ;  the  fourth,  though 
otherwise  well  clothed,  and  with  the  only  stockings 
in  the  boat’s  crew,  trusted  for  the  protection  of  his 
head  to  his  mattesl  sun-bumt  locks.  But  these  were 
the  evidences  that  they  were  veritable  voyagers, 
absolutely  tbe  mariners  of  the  west;  and  Mark 
could  have  gazed  at  them  for  hours  with  veneration 
had  not  Sir  Walter  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
laying,  “  Come,  Master  Lynch,  if  you  would  see  our 
boat’s  crew  in  fairer  trial  you  must  wait  till  we  deck 
ourselves  for  the  courtly  eyes  at  Greenwich.” 

“  Better  worth  this  than  thousands  <xf  made-up 


show  at  Greenwich,”  said  Mark,  in  his  almost  gruff 
voice.  “  This  is  the  real  stuff.” 

Raleigh  laughed,  by  no  means  displea.sed ;  though, 
be  it  ob«?rved,  he  was  point  device  in  his  own  appar¬ 
el,  the  well-plaited  ruff,  the  dark  brown  dress  slashed 
with  green  silk,  the  pearls  in  his  ears,  the  knitted 
silk  hose,  the  well-made  shoes,  and  even  their  green 
roses  were  more  like  a  courtier  going  to  a  feast  than 
a  sea  captain  just  off  a  long  vovage.  The  essential 
manliness  and  bravery  of  Raleigh’s  whole  bearing, 
however,  took  off  from  any  sense  of  foppishness  in 
his  appearance ;  and  though  in  any  one  else  Mark 
Lynch  would  have  derided  the  daintiness  of  aspect, 
yet  in  Sir  Walter  he  could  only  believe  it  the  right 
thing. 

Ardently  as  the  youth  longed  to  ask  questions  in 
the  voyage  that  seemed  to  him  an  unspeakable 
honor,  his  bashfulness  held  him  tongue-tied,  and 
Raleigh  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  presence  in 
gazing  at  the  scene  around  as  the  boat  made  its  way 
into  Plymouth  Sound.  The  day  was  beautiful,  the 
water  still,  clear,  and  green,  reflecting  St.  Nicholas 
Island  like  a  mirror,  and  sleepily  kissing  the  green 
shores  of  softly  rising  Edgecombe,  where  the  sun¬ 
beams  lay  on  the  fi^sh  turf,  or  cast  long  shadows 
from  the  shapely  trees  that  scatteretl  it.  Long,  but 
sleepy  heavings  of  the  water,  gbassily  green,  gently 
upbore  the  boat,  and  then  seemed  to  slide  away  b^ 
neath  it.  On  they  went,  the  rudder  in  Mark’s 
charge,  around  the  steep  cliffs,  then  innocent  of  for- 
tific.ations,  with  little  Bovisand  nestling  beneath 
them ;  past  scattered  rocks,  on  which  ilark  cormo¬ 
rants  stretched  their  wings  to  dry,  looking  like 
spread-eagles,  and  lietween  which  lay  deep  caverns, 
where  the  advancing  tide  foamed  and  roared  like 
thunder :  one  large  island  rock  guarding  as  it  were 
the  entrance  to  the  estuary  into  which  the  boat  had 
turned,  and  whence  there  branched  a  creek  with 
wooded  heights  on  either  side,  sheltering  a  village 
of  white-washed  houses  among  orchards,  above  which 
rose  high  a  square  church  tower  with  a  pinnacle  at 
each  corner. 

Before  the  boat  lay  the  expanse  of  the  bay,  so 
closed  in  by  woods  and  rising  tields,  and  so  smooth, 
that  it  might  have  seemed  .t  Lake ;  and  above  and 
beyond  rose  in  dim  distance  field  and  meadow,  a 
wooded,  irregular  line  tracing,  to  accustomed  eyes 
like  those  of  Mark,  the  course  of  the  Leamy,  until 
far  away  the  purple  gray  and  brownish  yellow  of 
moorland  became  strangely,  softly  blended,  and  then 
crowned  by  the  gray,  rocky,  castle-like  Torr  of 
Dartmoor. 

Mark  saw  that  Sir  Walter’s  eyes  were  fixed  in 
the  same  direction  as  his  own,  and  presently  ven¬ 
tured  to  say,  “  Ay,  yonder  lies  Fardel.”* 

Sir  Walter  gave  a  smile  and  a  nod  of  acquies¬ 
cence,  but  did  not  break  silence  till  the  boat  ad¬ 
vancing  farther  up  the  river  had  interpoeed  the 
nearer  heights  between  her  p.a8sengers  ami  the  more 
distant  landscape  ;  then,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfactiem 
and  the  poet’s  dreamy  look  still  upon  his  face,  he 
said,  “  Ah  I  one  hour  there  would  be  worth  the  voy- 
age.” 

Mark  opened  his  eyes  wide  and  Raleigh  laughed. 
Often  that  short  laugh  of  his  sounded  like  a  sneer, 
but  in  his  softened  mood  it  rather  encouraged  his 

*  Fardel,  now  a  fine  old  farm-hoiue  still  poueninK  manr  tmoes 
of  Tudor  architecture,  was  certaiol/  au  estate  of  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh’s.  It  claims  to  te  his  birthplace,  and  shows  the  room  where 
his  ftrst  experiment  on  tobacco  was  so  summarily  intermpted,  bat 
we  do  not  vouch  few  the  c(»TectDess  of  either  tradition,  since,  if  we 
were  to  trust  the  legends  of  old  Devonian  manor  houses,  Sir  Walter 
must  have  had  as  many  birthplaces  as  Homer. 
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young  countryman  to  speak  out  “  Sir,  sir,  it  can¬ 
not  be  that  you  prefer  this  dull,  homely  spot  and 
yon  bare  gray  moor  to  the  glorious  golden  isles  !  *’ 

“  Poor  boy,  he  hath  the  contagion,"  muttered  Ra¬ 
leigh;  then  more  directly  addressing  Mark,  he 
added,  “  Is  there  no  way  for  any  of  us  to  learn  the 
worth  of  home  save  putting  seas  between  us  ?  ” 

“  Nay,  sir,”  exclaimed  Mark,  “  surely  you  at  least 
would  speak  to  me  in  a  different  strain  from  that 
which  has  wearied  and  sickened  me  so  long.  You 
who  are  so  notable  an  example  of  the  bliss  and 
honor  to  be  won  by  doing  and  daring  !  ” 

“  Bliss  !”  repeated  Sir  Walter,  and  there  paused. 

Many  years  were  to  pass  ere  the  hand  that  was  to 
be  cold  on  the  morrow,  was  to  “  give  the  lie  ”  to  all 
the  fair  shows  of  the  world ;  the  bold,  ambitious, 
canning  heart  was  to  rush  forward  into  many  an¬ 
other  experience,  ere  years  of  captivity  and  cruel 
persecution  should  have  thoroughly  taught  how  bit¬ 
ter  were  the  dregs  of  the  cup  ot  vanity  which  now, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  was  being  so  eagerly  drained. 
But  those  intuitions  that  flash  over  every  mind 
could  not  fail,  even  in  the  full  career  of  the  success¬ 
ful  race,  to  occur  to  one  with  such  capacities  for 
depth,  poetry,  and  philosophy  as  that  of  this  great 
man.  Above  all,  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  of 
checkered  success,  in  sight  of  the  native  home ;  amid 
its  tall  elms,  dancing  waters,  nodding,  dewy  ferns 
and  foxgloves,  and  fresh  moorland  breezes,  which  he 
could  not  visit,  and  with  a  youth  before  him  urged 
by  that  same  famishing  desire  for  distinction  and 
restless  spirit  of  enterprise  that  had  spurred  him  on, 
he  might  well  ask  himself  whether  the  bliss  that, 
like  young  Lynch,  he  had  confidently  expected,  had 
been  won,  or  what  hope  there  was  that  this  lad,  far 
less  gifted  than  himself,  would  win  aught  but  dis¬ 
appointment.  And  such  thoughts  not  only  kept 
him  silent,  but  brought  back  that  “  awfulness  of 
demeanor "  which  was  one  of  his  characteristics, 
and  prevented  Mark  from  venturing  to  address  him 
again,  until  at  a  small,  fiat  green,  projecting  be¬ 
neath  the  wooded  bank,  it  was  necessary  to  intimate 
that  this  was  the  nearest  landing-place  at  present 
accessible,  though  in  an  hour’s  time  the  boat  might 
be  brought  up  much  nearer  to  Undercliff  House. 

Sir  Walter  lightly  leaped  ashore,  and  in  that 
leap  seemed  to  dissipate  the  graver  thoughts  and 
scruples  that  had  been  floating  over  him  while  seat¬ 
ed  inactive  in  the  boat.  “  After  all,”  he  murmured 
within  himself,  “  action  is  life.  The  joy  is  in  the 
race,  not  at  the  goal.  The  springald’s  young  blood 
will  burst  its  bounds  did  I  talk  like  an  eremite  sage, 
and  better  for  his  manhood,  and  that  of  England, 
were  he  trampled  under  the  hoofs  in  the  first  onset, 
than  that  he  never  was  stirred  by  the  ’laruin  of  the 
trumpet !  Besides,  he  is  just  the  stuff  we  need  for 
our  next  adventure. 

So,  turning  to  Mark,  he  surprised  the  youth  by 
bennning  to  talk  vigorously  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Wratem  Isles,  and  the  brave  deeds  to  be  done 
among  the  Spanish  galleons,  beguiling  the  way 
through  the  woods,  so  that  Mark  only  grieved  that 
the  moment  came  too  fast  for  descending  into  the 
garden  of  Undercliff. 

A  warm  and  friendly  greeting  passed  between 
him  and  the  old  Squire,  who  had  known  him  slight¬ 
ly  in  his  boyhood,  and  regarded  him  as  an  honor¬ 
able  scion  of  an  old  house.  Mrs.  Lynch  was  with 
her  patien^  Grace  in  the  kitchen,  and  Amise,  as 
usual,  looking  on.  The  utmost  work  ever  asked  of 
that  dainty  young  creature  was  shelling  peas,  or 
topping  gooseberries. 


Mrs.  Uynch  was  at  once  summoned,  and  conduct¬ 
ed  Sir  Walter  to  the  sick-room,  where  he  remained 
till  Mark  was  sent  to  him  with  an  urgent  entreaty 
to  give  himself  time  to  partake  of  the  family  meal, 
before  the  tide,  which  waits  for  no  man,  should 
render  his  departure  necessary. 

Sir  Walter,  whose  skill  in  medicine  was  as  re¬ 
markable  as  his  other  accomplishments,  explained, 
on  his  reappearance,  what  the  family  were  already- 
convinced  of,  that  their  guest  was  in  no  condition 
for  removal,  since  fever  had  set  in,  and  perfect 
quiet  was  the  only  hope  of  averting  serious  mischief 
to  the  brain  from  the  blow  he  had  suffered.  He 
therefore  acceded  to  the  hospitable  entreaty  of  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynch,  that  ne  would  leave  Master 
Stafford  with  them  until  his  recovery ;  and  he  added 
what,  as  he  said,  he  knew  would  commend  the 
young  man  the  more  to  their  goodness,  that  Lionel 
Stafford  was  an  orphan,  whose  father  having  been 
oast  off  by  his  family  for  an  ill-advised  marriage, 
had  endeavored  to  redeem  his  fortunes  by  taking 
part  in  one  of  the  Irish  adventures.  His  ncwl^ 
built  house  had  been  sacked,  himself  and  all  hu 
family  massacred  by  the  rebels  except  this  one  boy, 
who  had  been  saved  by  the  affection  of  the  very 
servant  who  had  betrayed  the  rest.  This  man  had 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  English  camp,  and 
there  left  him  to  make  his  way  to  the  hut  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  he  already  knew  as  his  father’s 
friends.  He  had  been  first  the  pet  of  the  English 
troops  in  Ireland,  then  educated  at  Westminster  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  their  scanty  purses,  then 
had  become  a  page,  but  always  under  the  special 
care  of  Raleigh,  who  had  been  the  chief  friend  of 
his  father,  and  had  taken  him  with  him  in  his  voy¬ 
ages  of  adventure,  in  the  course  of  which  Lionel 
Stafford  had  become  an  admirable  seaman,  and  an 
efficient  and  trustworthy  leader,  with  no  defect  ex¬ 
cept  a  certain  softness  of  heart,  which  at  times  be¬ 
trayed  him  into  certain  excesses  of  mercy  to  the  en¬ 
emy,  and  of  indignation  against  his  own  followers, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  these  dire  consequences 
to  himself,  “  but  for  which,”  said  Sir  Walter,  smil- 
ing,  “  you  ladies  will  not  esteem  him  the  less.” 

“  Poor  lad !  no,  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Lynch,  wiping 
her  great  barnacles,  “  1  never  could  so  much  as 
abide  to  see  a  kitten  drowned,  let  alone  a  man  or 
woman,  though  they  be  blackamoors  or  papists. 
The  young  man  shall  not  want  for  the  best  of 
everything,  and  Grace  and  I  will  tend  him  as 
though  he  were  mine  own  son,  poor  orphan  boy !  ” 

“  I  knew  you  would,  kind  madam,”  said  Sir 
Walter,  giving  her  his  hand,  “and  I  trust  that  he 
will  not  long  be  burdensome  to  you.” 

Amid  protestations  that  such  would  never  be  the 
case.  Sir  Walter  rose  to  take  leave,  and  Mr.  Lynch 
excusing  himself  for  being  unable  to  accompany  him 
to  the  boat,  now  close  at  hand,  placed  him  in 
Mark’s  charge,  and  with  much  ceremonious  polite¬ 
ness  the  farewell  was  made. 

“  Sir,”  said  Mark,  as  they  went  out  into  the  gai> 
den,  “  1  beseech  you  to  let  me  go  with  you  on  your 
next  adventure.” 

“  How  ?  ”  said  Raleigh  ;  “  you  have  not  seen 
enough  of  the  effects  of  the  like  voyages  " ;  and  he 
pointed  up  to  Stafford’s  window. 

“  What  brave  man  ever  was  daunted  by  another’s 
broken  head  ?  ”  said  Mark. 

“  Have  you  your  friends’  consent  ?  ”  said  Sir 
Walter,  then,  as  Mark  paused  for  his  answer. 
“  With  a  father’s  hearty  blessing  withheld,  we 
sailors  think  we  lack  wind  in  our  sails.  Think  well 
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over  it,  Master  Lynch ;  better  a  weary  life  than  a 
bitter  return  home.  Were  you  a  younger  son,  I ’d 
strike  hands  on  it  at  once.  I  cannot  since  I  have 
seen  your  home !  Farewell !  and  take  Stafford’s 
counsel  ere  you  do  aught  rashly  ” ;  and  Raleigh’s 
boat  was  soon  speeding  down  with  the  outgoing  tide. 

CHAPTER  III. 

LONOINGS. 

As  Sir  Walter  had  predicted,  Master  Stafford’s 
illness  was  severe,  and  his  condition  for  a  time  re¬ 
quired  such  perfect  stillne.ss  that  only  Mrs.  Lynch 
and  old  Honor  were  admitted  to  his  room  ;  but  long 
before  he  became  visible,  the  rest  of  the  family  had 
become  accustomed  to  hear  his  praises  perpetually 
sung  by  the  old  lady,  first  for  his  piety  and  patience, 
and  then  fur  other  qualities  that  revealed  themselves 
as  he  grew  better.  Her  motherly  tenderness,  so 
new  and  precious  to  one  who,  since  he  bad  lost  his 
parents  by  a  horrible  death,  had  never  come  into 
close  contact  with  woman,  was  responded  to  with 
gratitude  and  affection  that  touched  her ;  and  when 
he  was  able  to  be  moved  into  the  hall,  the  admission 
to  peaceful,  united  home  life  was  no  less  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  homeless  man.  He  was  not  at  all 
what  Grace  and  Amise  expected  of  the  dauntless 
western  mariner :  it  was  not  merely  the  langour  of 
illness  that  made  his  movements  slow  and  graceful, 
his  voice  low  and  soil.  The  pale,  soft  olive  of  his 
cheek,  the  sleepy  depth  of  his  dark,  brown  eyes, 
the  slender  make  of  his  frame,  showed  a  constitution 
that  would  better  have  fitted  the  poet  than  the 
sailor;  and  there  was  an  anxious  precision  in  his 
style  of  dress,  a  dainty  choiceness  in  bis  language 
and  pronunciation,  a  courtly  deference  in  his  man¬ 
ner  towards  women,  that  Mark  would  have  con¬ 
temned,  but  for  what  he  knew  of  his  deeds. 

Grace  and  Amise  would  have  waited  on  their 
hero  like  two  slaves,  if  he  would  have  allowed  it, 
but  he  met  their  first  endeavors  to  fetch  and  carry 
fur  him  much  as  he  would  have  done  if  the  Queen 
had  tried  to  attend  on  him ;  and  as  they  found  that 
the  strenuous  rejection  of  their  services  made  him 
exhaust  himself,  they  learned  reluctantly  to  desist. 
They  could  but  half  understand  or  endure  it  when 
the  convalescent  turned  the  tables  on  them,  and, 
weak  a.s  he  was,  rose  on  their  entrance,  bowed  when 
they  left  the  room,  tried  to  carry  for  them  whatever 
they  held  in  the  hand,  and  treated  them  with  all  the 
deferential  observances  of  a  court  page. 

Grace,  with  downright  unconsciousness,  walked 
through  it  all,  submitting  quietly  to  whatever  cour¬ 
tesies  she  (lid  nut  think  perilous  to  her  patient’s 
feebleness,  though  sometimes  with  an  odd,  humorous 
countenance ;  but  AiuLse,  after  the  first  surprise, 
made  a  pretty,  coquettish  jest  of  the  thing,  laughed 
sometimes  at  Master  Staflbrd,  sometimes  at  herself, 
and  playfully  reeiuired  to  know  what  was  expected 
of  her  in  return,  now  my  Lady  this  or  m)-  Lady  that 
would  recpiite  such  grand  doings,  and  then  would 
make  Stafford  set  her  in  the  right  attitudes,  and 
train  head,  hand,  foot,  and  eye,  while  she  merrily 
obeyed,  with  the  pretty,  arch  airs  and  graces  that 
befitted  the  kitten-chihl  that  she  was. 

M.ister  Stafford  played  his  part  with  the  same 
languid  ease  that  marked  all  his  doings  ;  and  though 
Mrs.  Lynch  more  than  once  rebuked  Amise  tor 
being  over  forward,  it  was  only  as  she  would  have 
blamed  a  child,  as  in  truth  she  still  regarded  her 
intended  daughter-in-law.  If  Grace’s  heart  some¬ 
times  ached  over  a  difierent  opinion,  it  was  in 
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silence ;  and  indeed  the  alarm  was  more  than  half 
dispelled  by  the  timid,  furtive  glances  that  in  her 
naughtiest  mlics  Amise  would  sometimes  steal  from 
under  her  long  eyelashes  at  Mark. 

Nothing,  however,  seemed  to  disturb  what  looked 
like  a  stolid  indifference  to  the  girl  on  Mark’s  part. 
He  w^  much  absorbed  in  the  stranger  himself, 
attended  on  him  assiduously,  and  plied  him  with 
questions  on  his  adventures,  and  the  scenes  he  had 
visited,  growling  contemptuously  at  any  interrup¬ 
tion,  either  from  the  young  ladies,  or  from  the 
politeness  that  Stafford  never  failed  to  exercise 
towards  them.  It  was  interference  with  his  monop¬ 
oly  by  Amise’s  trifling  that  was  his  annoyance.  If 
there  were  an^  jealousy  in  the  matter,  the  rival,  not 
the  object  of  it,  was  Amise. 

And  it  was  provoking  when  this  man,  so  slow  to 
speak  of  himself,  so  reluctant  to  recall  to  memory 
scenes  of  slaughter,  had  just  been  stirred  into  an 
animated  description  of  a  fierce  struggle  with  the 
Spaniards,  and,  warmed  by  the  reci^,  was,  with 
flashing  eyes,  speaking  of  the  lion-like  demeanor  of 
Sir  Walter,  that,  in  the  very  crisis,  Anaise’s  entrance 
with  a  basket  of  strawberries  would  sweep  the 
whole  matter  from  discussion,  and  that  there  should 
be  nothing  more  than  playful  toying  with  courtesies, 
and  prattle  about  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ladies 
and  their  punctilios,  or,  worse  still,  a  continual  jest 
going  on  about  euphuistic  language,  which  Amise 
would  attempt,  laughing  at  herself  all  the  time,  and 
laughing  the  more  at  Master  Stafford’s  polite,  though 
merry,  corrections  of  her  mistakes. 

After  such  a  flood  of  nonsense  it  was  seldom  that 
Mark  could  ever  obtain  the  rest  of  the  cruelly 
broken  story.  Indeed,  if  he  asked  for  it  point- 
blank,  he  was  sure  to  be  put  off  with  the  bnefest, 
driest  conclusion :  “  Yes,  we  took  twenty  ingots, 
with  only  two  men  wounded,”  or  the  hke  ^ort 
ryily.  Only  by  more  delicate  manceuvring  than 
M^k  was  wont  to  exercise  could  Lionel  Stafford 
be  led  to  these  topics  at  all,  and  when  interrupted 
there  sometimes  seemed  a  guilty  consciousness  about 
him  as  if  he  had  been  absolutely  betrayed  into  the 
subject. 

Mark  did  not  know  that  Grace  had  one  day,  soon 
after  Stafford’s  convalescence  began,  entreated  him 
to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  inflaming  her 
brother’s  restless  ardor  for  enterprise,  and  if  these 
adventures  must  be  talked  of,  to  show  him  their 
dark  rather  than  their  bright  side. 

“Alack !  fair  mistress,”  said  Stafford,  “  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  the  dark  side  is  quite  as  alluring  as  the 
light  to  all  young  men  of  spirit.  ’T  is  not  the 
sunshine,  nor  the  palm-trees,  nor  the  gold,  that 
makes  their  hearts  burn ;  it  is  the  perils,  the  storms, 
the  hurricanes,  and  the  combats  !  ” 

“  That  is  well,”  said  Grace,  thoughtfully. 

“  It  would  be,  did  the  spirit  endure,”  said  Staf¬ 
ford,  with  some  sadness,  “  but  the  first  taste  of  gold 
begets  the  longing  for  more ;  and  what  began  in 
thirst  for  glory  ends  in  thirst  for  gain  !  ” 

“  If  I  should  believe  so,”  returned  Grace,  “  it 
would  seem  the  less  cruel  that  Mark  should  be 
balked  in  these  his  longings,  if  there  be  danger  of 
the  voyage  sending  him  home  a  less  worthy  man.” 

“Mistress  Grace,”  said  Stafford,  impressively, 
“  have  no  scruple  in  striving  to  keep  your  brother  a 
happy,  honest,  godly  squire  in  his  natural  home. 
Yoncler  Western  seas  are  places  of  the  deadliest 
temptation.  So  is  the  narrow  line  between  honor¬ 
able  warfare  and  cruel  piracy,  that  those  who  are 
forced  to  bear  arms  in  their  hands  and  use  them 
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haye  need  above  all  to  ciy  out,  ‘  Deliver  me  from 
bloodguiltiness  1  ’  And,  moreover,  that  deadly 
famine  of  gold  has  a  force,  imparted  as  it  were 
directly  by  Satan,  of  hardening  men's  hearts  and 
blinding  their  eyes.” 

“  Yet  you  have  been  on  that  service !”  said  Grace. 

“  Sir  Walter  has  been  as  a  father  to  m^,”  said 
Lionel.  “  My  own  father,  when  he  saw  the  de¬ 
struction  coming  on  us,  bade  me  commit  myself  to 
him,  and  obey  him  in  all  thin^.  He  bade  me 
carefully  to  serve  him,  nor  could  I  without  base 
ingratitude  withdraw  from  his  service.  He  is  a 
man  of  many  foes,  and  few  faithful  friends.  Nor, 
truly,  until  this  voyage,  did  I  fully  know  either  the 
foulness  of  our  life,  nor,  until  this  sickness  brought 
me  hither,  what  were  the  blessings  I  have  missed  in 
my  homeless  and  wandering  course !  Would  that 
your  brother  could  feel  as  1  do  what  singular  and 
exceeding  joys  these  are  that  he  spurns !  ” 

If  the  example  of  appreciation  would  have  taught 
Mark  this  lesson,  he  might  indeed  have  learned  it 
from  Lionel  Stafford’s  intense  delight  in  the  peaceful 
round  of  country  duties  and  homely  sports  at 
Untlercliff.  The  harvest,  the  apple-gathering,  the 
fishing,  the  chase  of  hares  or  partridges,  the  quiet 
routine  of  day  by  day,  was  all  rest  to  the  weary 
sailor,  while  it  chafed  the  temper  of  the  wayward, 
restless  youth.  Stafford  was  well  again,  and  from 
time  to  time  spoke  of  departure,  but  from  old  Mr. 
Lynch  down  to  Amise’s  kitten,  every  inhabitant  had 
become  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  each  hint  was 
answereil  by  a  chorus  insisting  that  he  should  remain 
until  Sir  Walter  should  come  down  into  Devonshire 
and  reclaim  him. 

He  had,  however,  written  to  his  patron,  announc¬ 
ing  his  complete  recoveiy,  and  in  proce.ss  of  time 
an  answer  arrived.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  found  that 
he  could  not  himself  leave  the  Court,  but  he  had 
arranged  to  send  out  the  Elizalieth  again,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  certain  other  vessels,  fitted  out  by 
himself,  his  friends,  and  the  Merchant  Adventurers, 
to  carry  supplies  to  the  settlement  in  Virginia,  and 
he  sent  orders  to  Stafford  to  assume  the  command 
of  her  so  soon  as  she  should  arrive  at  Plymouth, 
superintend  her  complete  refitting,  and  collect  a  crew, 
of  which  he  was  to  be  the  captain  on  the  voyage, 
with  a  fourth  part  of  whatever  prizes  he  might 
obtain.  “And,” said  Sir  Walter,  “there  being  now 
open  war  with  the  Don,  my  young  gentleman  need 
be  troubled  with  no  more  stjueamishness.”  As  to 
Simpson  and  his  partner,  they  swung  from  the  yanl- 
arm  so  soon  as  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth  was  left 
behind,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  are  witliout  malice. 

Stafford  received  the  letter  like  a  man  ready  for 
duty,  and  aware  that  his  rest  was  over.  A  direct 
commission,  signed  by  the  Queen  herself,  had  been 
contained  in  tne  letter,  so  that  he  saileil  under  her 
authority,  —  a  new  feature,  for,  till  the  war  was 
declared,  she  had  left  her  subjects  to  make  their 
adventures  unsanctioned,  that  she  might  be  able  to 
disclaim  them  in  case  of  need. 

It  was  his  duty  and  his  profession,  and  his  holiday 
was  over ;  and  in  the  pious  spirit  which  many  more 
unscrupulous  men  carried  with  them  to  deeds  that 
seem  to  us  abhorrent,  he  entreated  to  be  constantly 
remembered  in  the  prayers  of  his  kind  hosts,  and 
expressed  the  trust  that  He  who  had  spared  him 
before  would  guard  him  now.  But  there  was  no 
such  ardor  and  exultation  as  Mark  would  have 
expected ;  only  simple  steady  resolution.  “  He 
takes  it,”  muttered  Mark,  “  as  old  Robin  would  take 
the  being  bid  to  fetch  a  cartload  of  lime.”  And 


therewith  Mark  commenced  a  series  of  passionate 
entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  share  Stafford’s  voyage, 
but  he  met  with  little  satisfaction.  His  father  ba<le 
him  put  such  folly  out  of  his  mind,  for  he  would  not 
see  him  mixed  up  with  all  the  ruffianly  desperadoes 
of  the  Spanish  main  ;  his  mother  declared  that  his 
persistence  would  break  her  heart  and  his  father’s ; 
Grace  argued  with  him  only  to  be  roughly  silencetl ; 
Stafford,  whom  he  asked  first  to  intercede  for  him, 
and  then  to  connive  at  his  going  secretly  on  Ixianl, 
flatly  refused  to  do  either,  and  assunxl  him  that  he 
was  forsaking  true  gold  for  bitter  ashes,  and  that 
anything  rash  that  he  might  do  in  his  impatience 
would  be  a  grief  and  burthen  to  him  all  his  life. 
Only  Amise  spoke  no  wonl  to  dissuade  him.  The 
little  thing  was  quieter  and  graver  than  her  wont, 
and  more  than  once  her  tears  dropped  on  her  work ; 
but  she  made  no  sign  except  one  afternoon,  when 
every  one  save  old  Mr.  Lynch  was  absent,  she  knelt 
down  on  the  ground  before  him,  with  her  face  on  a 
level  with  his  knees,  and  holding  up  her  betrothal 
ring,  exclaimed,  “  O,  sir,  sir,  take  it  back  again! 
Send  me  away  !  ” 

“  Take  it  baek,  silly  maid  !  what  fancy  is  this?” 

“  It  is  I  —  I  that  am  making  home  hateful  to 
him,”  sighetl  Amise.  “  I  heart!  —  ” 

“  Folly,  child  ;  Mark  is  a  rough  had,  but  an  honest 
one  for  all  that !  ’T  is  no  fault  of  his  that  he  has 
not  Iciirnt  the  ways  of  our  Court-bred  guest,  but  if 
he  hath  slighted  thee  in  his  humors  I  ’ll  make  him 
abye  it.” 

“  O  no,  no,  no !  ”  cried  Amise,  in  an  agony ;  “  he 
hath  ever  l)een  kind,  —  ever  gooil  to  me.” 

“  Tlien  what  means  this  suiiden  passion  ?  ”  .asked 
the  old  gentleman ;  “  hast  thou  no  complaint  to 
make  of  him  V  ” 

“  O  no,  no  1  ”  and  Amise  reiterated  her  noe.i  till 
they  were  choked  with  weeping. 

“  Surely,”  said  Mr.  Lynch,  thoughtfully,  “it  were 
no  childish  fancy  for  yon  courtly  traveller  !  I  think 
too  well  of  my  little  Amise  for  that !  Moreover, 
child,  thou  wilt  soon  forget  him ;  and  verily,  wert 
thou  not  betrothed  to  my  son  by  thine  own  father's 
desire,  I  could  not  let  thee  and  thy  lands  fall  to  a 
mere  roving  adventurer.”  ' 

“  O,  let  Mark  have  all  the  lands,  only  send  me 
away  I  ”  sobbed  Amise. 

“  This  is  stark  frenzy,  girl,”  said  Mr.  Lynch, 
sternly ;  “  tell  me,  I  insist,  what  yon  sailor  rogue 
has  said  to  bewitch  thee  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,”  said  Amise,  looking  up,  flushed  and 
indignant,  among  her  tears;  “he  is  nothing  to  me, 
nothing  !  you  did  me  more  justice  .at  first,  sir.” 

“  Then  wherefore  this  strange  t.alk  of  casting  off 
my  son  ?  ”  demanded  Mr.  Lynch. 

“He  —  doth  —  not  —  ”  but  here,  seeing  Mr. 
Lynch’s  face  full  of  sternnes.*,  Amise  broke  oil"  in  a 
fresh  fit  of  weeping,  so  violent  and  convulsive  that 
she  was  fain  to  spring  up,  run  away,  and  ladt  her¬ 
self  into  her  chamwr,  leaving  Mr.  Lynch  much  i)er- 
plexed,  and  only  clear  on  one  head,  that  the  next 
mariner  found  adrift  on  the  Leamy  should  meet  no 
refuge  at  Undercliff. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

VHESII  AMD  UM8ALTED. 

Rocking  on  the.  water,  in  the  calm  sunshine  of  an 
October  day,  the  Elizabeth  and  her  companion  ves¬ 
sels  were  far  out  at  sea,  and  Captain  Stafford  8too<l 
on  deck.  The  last  gray  outline  of  the  moors  was 
gone  when  he  roused  himself  from  his  long  gaze,  and 
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in  an  alert  commanding  tone,  unlike  tboee  that  had 
been  heard  in  the  hall  of  Undercliff,  called  out, 
“  How  now  ?  what ’s  that  barrel  cambering  up  the 
deck?” 

“  Pilchards,  sir,"  answered  the  boatswain’s  gruff 
voice. 

“  Heave  them  below,  then  ;  I  ’ll  have  the  decks 
clear." 

“  They  be  a  fresh  lot,  sir,  scarce  well  salted,  and 
it  would  be  well  to  have  them  handy  for  use ;  nor 
do  I  well  see  where  to  have  them  in  the  hold,  so 
choke  full  it  is  already,  sir." 

“  I  ’ll  see  to  that ;  cumbered  decks  I  ’ll  never  have. 
Here,  you,  Kingconibe  and  Lee,  come  down  and  see 
to  the  stowing  the  hold.” 

This  was  an  agreeable  hearing  for  the  contents  of 
the  pilchard  barrel,  fresh  and  scarce  salted  indeed, 
being  no  other  than  Mark  Lynch,  coiled  up  closely 
there,  by  special  contrivance  of  the  boatswain, 
whom  he  had  gained  over  by  his  liberality  during 
his  many  visits  to  the  Elizabeth  while  she  was  re¬ 
fitting,  and  who  likewise  thought  it  his  duty  never 
to  miss  a  promising  recruit  The  boatswain  had 
promised  to  prevent  his  voyage  from  being  prema¬ 
turely  ended  by  his  being  placed  on  his  head,  had 
arranged  his  breathing  holes,  and  engaged  to  re¬ 
lease  him  so  soon  as  the  Lizard  should  be  passed ; 
but  Captain  Stafford’s  care  of  his  decks  was  t>oth 
unwelcome  and  alarming,  and  the  cramped  and  half- 
stifled  Mark  watched  in  dismay  for  the  next  sounds, 
only  trusting  that  the  arrangements  in  the  hold 
would  prove  lengthy.  Presently  he  felt  as  well  as 
heanl  a  seaman  seat  himself  upon  his  ca.sk. 

“  Afloat  at  last,”  said  a  gruff  voice  ;  “  I  thought 
we  should  have  tarried  longer.” 

“  Ours  is  no  captain  to  tarry  for  a  sweetheart.” 

“  ’T  was  a  sweetheart  beyond  what  falls  to  the  lot 
of  most  of  us  poor  mariners  I  A  wench  with  a  many 
fair  acres  tacked  to  her  skirt." 

“  Did  ye  see  her,  Nick  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  marry,  did  not  I,  when  they ’ve  all  walked 
down  to  see  the  captain  off  in  his  boat.  A  spright¬ 
ly  little  lass  was  she,  and  fair  enough  to  make  a 
man  loath  to  part  with  her !  I  saw  her  the  day 
before  yestenlay,  when  we  took  him  round  to  say 
farewell,  walking  up  and  down  the  beach,  weeping 
as  though  her  heart  would  break.  That  may 
have  been  a  lucky  clout  i’  the  head  for  our  cap¬ 
tain.” 

“  Would  the  old  squire  give  him  his  daughter  ?  ” 

“  Tush,  man,  ’t  is  not  his  daughter.  She ’s  a 
friendly-spoken  wench.  Oft  brought  us  down  meal, 
bread,  and  cider,  but  not  to  compare  with  this  one. 
She ’s  the  wartl  promised,  ’t  was  said,  to  the  heir, 
and  with  a  pretty  heritage  to  bring  him  ;  but  trust 
our  wistern  court-bred  sailors  for  cutting  out  your 
clumsy  country  landlubbers  !  ” 

Here  the  sailor’s  <liscour8e  was  cut  short  by  an 
unearthly  shout  beneath  him,  causing  him  to  give  a 
leap  of  horror  that  sent  himself  and  the  barrel  roll¬ 
ing  on  deck,  the  latter  continuing  to  emit  roars, 
which,  becoming  somewhat  articulate,  caused  the 
sailors  to  believe  that  the  powers  of  evil  were  there¬ 
in,  and  the  boldest  of  them  was  just  summoning  up 
counige  to  heave  it  overboard  when  the  boatswain 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  the  captain,  summoned 
from  his  arrangements  in  tlie  hold  by  the  uproar, 
hearing  on  all  sides  loud  accusations  of  the  bewitched 
barrel,  commanded  it  to  be  staved  in. 

A  touch  with  the  chisel  and  mallet  disclosed  a 
fiery,  nay  purple  visage,  mouth  and  nostrils  gasping 
between  rage  and  suffocation,  a  form  so  wedged  in 


and  cramped  that  extrication  was  impossible  with¬ 
out  considerable  aid  from  the  sailors. 

“  Mark  Lynch,”  exchumed  Stafford,  “  I  grieve  to 
see  you  1  ” 

“  You  may  have  cause  to  grieve,”  cried  Mark, 
staggering  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  straighten  him¬ 
self  into  dignity.  “  Well  may  you  rue  the  abuse  of 
hospitality.  Draw  and  defend  yourself.” 

He  would  have  rushed  at  Stafford’s  throat,  but 
his  numbed  limbs  failed  him,  and  he  was  only  saved 
from  falling  by  being  caught  W  the  boatswain. 

“  This  is  raving,”  said  Stafford,  “  caused  by  the 
heat  of  his  prison.  Take  him  to  my  cabin,  and  we 
will  try  to  restore  him.” 

“  Adder  1  ”  cried  Mark,  “  now  am  I  In  thy  coils. 
What  I  thou  would’st  palm  off  on  them  a  tale  of 
my  frenzy  V  ”  —  and  he  laughed  in  a  manner  fit  to 
enhance  that  belief. 

Without  answering,  Stafford  led  the  way  to  his 
cabin,  a'-  1  cause<l  the  two  men  to  lay  Mark  on  his 
hainmoe  ,  standing  on  either  side  so  as  to  repress 
the  les  .  straggle  by  their  iron  grasp.  However, 
Mark  had  begun  to  return  to  his  senses,  and  spoke 
mure  calmly  though  his  voice  was  tremulous  with 
passion.  “  A  few  words  with  you,  sir.” 

“  Leave  us,  Kingcombe  and  Andrews,”  said  Staf¬ 
ford. 

Kingcombe,  the  first  mate,  would  have  remon¬ 
strated,  but  on  a  peremptory  sign  obeyed,  and  the 
two  young  men  remained,  the  perfect  calm  and  de¬ 
termination  of  the  one  stilling  the  furious  agitation 
of  the  other,  who,  confused,  and  not  knowing  how 
to  speak  either  of  his  unseemly  anger  or  his  pres¬ 
ence  there,  stammered  forth  something  so  unintelli¬ 
gible,  that  Stafford  said  kindly  to  him,  — 

“  How  is  this  ?  What  ails  you,  Mark  ?  ” 

“  What  ails  me  ?  ”  said  Mark ;  “  what  ails  me  ? 
Truly,  that  I  have  been  betrayed  by  one  whom  I 
fostered  at  my  hearth.  Deny  your  practices,  or  ” 
—  his  hand  was  on  his  sword. 

“  A  captain  in  the  Queen’s  service  can  have  no 
private  broils  in  his  own  ship,”  said  Stafford,  gravely. 
“  To  attack  me  here  would  be  mutiny ;  so  in  very 
truth  are  the  words  you  have  used ;  but  for  mine 
honor’s  sake,  I  will,  while  we  are  still  alone  ask 
what  has  brought  you  hither  by  stealth  to  brave 
me  on  my  own  deck.” 

“  I  came,”  said  Mark,  “  to  serve  under  one  whom 
I  little  thought  capable  of  stealing  the  most  prized 
treasure  of  the  home  that  sheltered  him  —  he  a 
mere  landless  adventurer  — 

“  Hush !  Lynch,”  said  Stafford,  a  tell-tale  flame 
in  his  cheek.  “  Insults  I  may  not  bear  in  this  place 
and  to  wrangle  would  as  ill  become  me  ;  or  I  would 
say  that  if,  indeed,  it  be  as  you  tell  me,  it  is  more 
than  I  durst  believe,  and  that,  were  it  so,  I  am  not 
your  inferior  in  bloo<l,  let  my  fortunes  be  what  they 
may.  No  word  of  my  feelings  has  passed  my  lips 
to  her ;  nor,  if  it  be  indeed  unavoidable  that  we 
make  this  voyage  together,  shall  this  matter  be 
again  spoken  of  till  we  stand  on  English  ground  on 
equal  terms.” 

“  On  equal  terms !  ”  exclaimed  M.ork,  ruffling  up. 

“  On  equal  terms,”  repeated  Stafford.  “  Unless 
it  be  still  possible  to  send  you  ashore,  you  have  be¬ 
come  one  of  my  crew,  and  you  know  enough  of  life 
on  shipboard  to  understand  that  I  cannot  permit 
any  insubordination.  I  go  to  see  if  it  be  still  possi¬ 
ble  to  return  you  to  your  home.” 

It  was  not  powihle.  A  brisk  wind  was  driving 
the  Elizabeth  quickly  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
delay  of  laying  to  and  despatching  a  boat  to  the 
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Cornish  shore  would  have  been  serious,  as  she  would 
hare  lost  companj  with  her  consorts,  and  the  late¬ 
ness  o(  the  season  made  speed  expedient. 

“  So,  Master  Lynch,”  said  Stafford,  “  it  depends 
on  yourself  whether  we  make  this  voyage  as 
friends.” 

Mark  growled,  but  sore  and  angry  as  his  heart 
was,  he  waa  too  proud  to  make  himself  liable  to 
reproof  or  punisnment.  He  scrupulousljr  and 
moodily  fulfilled  the  light  duties  assigned  him,  re¬ 
jected  all  overtures  of  mendliness  from  the  captain, 
but  treated  him  with  punctilious  obedience,  and 
every  day  wondered  more  to  see  the  change  from 
the  soft,  indolent,  courtly  gentleman  who  had  idled 
at  Amise’s  feet,  to  the  prompt,  resolute,  vigilant 
captiun,  who  was  a  presence  ever  to  be  obeyed  all 
over  his  ship. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SAMD-KEY. 

“  The  ship  is  fast  settling  down,  sir,”  said  King- 
combe,  in  the  low  deep  tone  that  marks  a  brave 
man’s  hopeless  resignation. 

The  huge  black  clouds  were  rolling  rapidly  off, 
vivid  red  and  blue  forks  of  lightning  still  playing 
across  them,  as  they  were  swept  away  and  torn  into 
shreds  by  the  squall  which  had  done  its  work  of 
destruction,  and  left  the  good  ship  Elizabeth  the 
sport  of  the  heavy  swell  that  still  raved  and  foamed 
around  her,  her  masts  rent  away,  her  guns  thrown 
overboard,  her  crew  striving  for  a  footing  on  the 
slippery  deck,  having  exhausted  the  utmost  of  man’s 
feeble  strength  in  contention  with  the  elements. 

Lionel  Stafford  dashed  back  from  his  brow  his 
drenched  hair,  looked  out  on  the  wide  sea,  and  an¬ 
swered,  “  You  have  done  your  duty  well,  my  lads. 
Now  each  man  to  his  prayers.” 

Then  turning  to  the  youth  who  stood  near  him, 
with  bowed  shoulders,  lips  resolute  even  to  sullen¬ 
ness,  and  eyes  wistfully  bent  on  that  eastern  horizon 
already  brightening  with  the  sudden  morning  light 
of  the  tropics,  he  held  out  his  hand,  saying,  “  Mark, 
this  is  the  time  for  pardon.” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  pardon  you,”  said  Mark,  al¬ 
most  repelling  the  hand.  “  I  was  the  fbol  and  mad¬ 
man.  You  have  borne  with  me  when  another 
might  have  ironed  me.  Would  that  casting  me 
overboard  would  rid  you  of  the  curse  I  have  brought 
on  this  voyage,  and  send  you  home, —  you  who 
alone  are  worthy  of  her !  ” 

A  sudden  pressure  tightened  on  his  hand  as  he 
said  the  words,  —  a  grasp  that  silently  cancelled  the 
account  of  four  years  of  gloomy,  reserved  insubor¬ 
dination  on  the  one  side,  and  needful,  though  for¬ 
bearing,  maintenance  of  authority  on  the  other. 
Danger,  disaster,  sickness,  combat,  perplexity,  dis¬ 
appointment,  all  had  in  turn  cast  their  shades  on 
that  sunlit  field  of  golden  enterprise  on  which  Mark 
Lynch  had  so  madfy  rushed,  nor  was  there  the  com¬ 
pensating  sense  of  adventure  and  of  glory  that  he 
had  figured  to  himself  in  the  half-trading,  half-fight¬ 
ing  voyages  of  discovery  of  the  Spanish  Main. 
Under  a  cautious  and  scrupulous  man,  a  strict 
maintainer  of  discipline,  the  romantic  adventures 
that  had  inflamed  Mark’s  fancy  could  not  well  take 
place,  and  the  troubles  tl.at  had  befallen  them  — 
calms,  fevers,  disservices  from  the  natives,  misunder¬ 
standing  with  the  Virginian  colonists,  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  meeting  with  the  Spanish  carracks  —  had 
served  to  embitter  his  impatient,  though  silent,  na¬ 
ture.  It  was,'for  the  most  part,  a  duUer  life  than 


that  at  the  home  whence  he  had  fled,  and  he  was 
resentful  of  the  captain’s  determination  to  fall  on  no 
peaceful  settlement  of  even  the  Spaniards,  and  to 
permit  none  of  those  descents  on  Indian  villages 
which  he  knew,  by  sad  experience,  were  sure  to  end 
in  violence,  provoked  by  unreasonable  greed  of  gold. 
Mark  shared  the  murmurs  of  the  sailors,  and  had 
nearly  persuaded  himself  that  Stafford’s  inaction 
was  in  order  to  balk  him  of  the  glory  and  reputa¬ 
tion  he  would  have  won.  He  rejected  every  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  friendly  advance,  and  the  farther  he 
went  from  Amise  Colyton,  the  more  he  brooded 
over  Stafford’s  treachery,  till  that  affection  for  her 
that  had  laid  dormant  at  home  was  become  a  pas¬ 
sionate  flame.  He  fumed  and  raged  at  the  many 
delays  that  had  prevented  the  return  of  the  Eliza¬ 
beth,  sometimes  even  attributing  them  to  contriv¬ 
ances  on  the  captain’s  part  to  cause  Amise  to  have 
time  to  forget  her  bridegroom,  and  even  when  a 
perception  of  his  own  error,  a  recollection  of  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  warning  of  the  evils  that  an  unblessed  son 
was  said  to  bring  on  a  voyage,  and  even  the  discov¬ 
ery  that  the  superstition  of  the  sailors  had  begun  to 
point  to  him  as  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes,  all  I 
combined  to  press  on  him,  it  had  hitherto  merely  I 
increased  the  surly  gloom  and  defiance  of  his  de-  I 
meanor.  But  now  —  standing  in  a  foundering  ship, 
the  waves  ready  to  ingulf  him,  and  himself  and 
all  the  brave  men  around  powerless  to  avert  their 
fate  —  his  spirit  softened,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ; 
instead  of  the  sound  of  the  waves,  his  ears  were 
filled  with  the  Sunday  peal  and  clash  of  the  five 
bells  of  that  square  tower  that  rose  above  the  head¬ 
land  of  the  Leamy,  —  the  home  faces  looked  wist¬ 
fully  upon  him,  —  and  when  Stafford  spoke  of  par¬ 
don,  it  was  to  a  heart  already  melted. 

Moments  of  repentance  !  Ah !  how  few,  how 
bitter !  how  much  to  be  done  within  them  I  Those 
were  the  days  when  Piety  was  outspoken,  and  sea 
captains  prayed  aloud  for  their  crews,  and  Lionel 
Stafford  was  uttering  his  entreaty  for  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  when  there  was  a  sudden  shout. 

The  sun,  rising  suddenly  fhom  the  sea,  a  round 
disc  in  its  full  power  and  brilliance,  shed  his  light 
athwart  the  waves,  illuminating  their  foaming  crests, 
and  disclosing  beyond  a  long,  low  line  of  rocks, 
which,  measured  by  the  sailors’  practised  eye,  prom¬ 
ised  hope  and  refuge  from  the  death  which  had  just 
before  seemed  inevitable.  There  was  a  loud,  ring¬ 
ing  shout,  and  the  revulsion  of  feeling  might  almost 
have  prevented  the  power  of  availing  themselves  of 
the  chance  of  preservation,  had  not  their  captain’s 
steadiness  calmed  them  for  the  effort.  The  ship 
was  indeed  drifting  nearer  the  rocks,  but  it  could 
not  be  long  kept  afloat,  and  the  breakers  which 
dashed  over  the  reef  made  the  approach  feqrfully 
perilous.  The  only  hope  was  of  a  rope  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  rock  ;  but  who  could  be  the  bearer  in 
that  surging  sea  ?  Brave  as  were  the  sailors,  they 
looked  on  each  other  in  hesitation,  when  a  plunge 
into  those  leaping  waves  became  the  momentary 
alternative;  but,  while  Stafford  was  about  to  give 
the  command  to  Kingcombe,  Mark  Lynch  stepped 
forward,  saying,  as  he  laid  hold  on  the  rope,  “  Send 
me,  captain,  here  is  service  for  me ;  and  if  I  perish, 
your  ill-luck  goes  with  me !  My_  l^s,  if  you  see  the 
Leamy  again,  bear  witness  that  in  all  that  has  been 
amiss  I  l^ar  the  blame.” 

“  Stay,  Lynch,” said  Stafford, affectionately, “you 
cannot  face  yon  waves  like  an  older  man.  How 
could  I  meet  them  if  I  let  you  risk  yourself  V” 

“I  am  a  better  swimmer  than  the  others,”  said 
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Mark ;  and  this  waa  true.  His  coast  training  had 
taught  him  great  dexterity,  and  he  had  the  light 
activity  that  accompanies  gentle  blood.  “  Besides,” 
he  added,  smiling,  “my  heart  is  li^ht  enough  to 
buoy  me  up  since  peace  was  made  with  vou.  Fare 
you  well,  Lionel.  If  you  get  home,  and  I  not,  say 
to  my  father,  that ’t  is  my  last  wish  you  should  speed 
well  with  the  heiress.” 

The  two  young  men,  so  long  estranged,  grasped 
one  another  in  a  strong  embrace.  Then,  with  the 
rope  round  his  waist,  and  a  muttered  prayer,  —  not 
•0  much  for  his  own  safety  as  that  he  might  bear 
away  the  weight  of  his  sin  from  the  innocent, — 
Mark  sprang  overboard.  Breathlessly  was  he 
watched,  now  struggling  with  the  waves,  now  lost 
behind  ^eir  mountain  height,  now  borne  aloft  on 
the  summit,  now  apparently  dashed  downward 
with  their  falling  crest,  so  that  nothing  but  the 
iteady  pull  on  the  rope  showed  that  he  was  still 
making  his  way.  He  rose  —  rose  —  rose  on  the 
enormous  breaker,  a  very  plaything  on  its  gigantic 
lap,  unable  to  direct  his  course,  then,  with  the  roar 
as  of  a  hundred  thunders,  he  was  hurled  downwards. 
Would  he  be  dashed  to  fragments  on  the  jagged 
rocks  ?  He  knew  not ;  and  in  one  moment  more, 
he  found  himself  lying,  a  battered,  breathless,  help¬ 
less,  but  still  living  and  sound  man,  upon  the  sandy 
beach,  with  barely  the  instinctive  power  to  cling  in 
desperation  to  a  rock  close  at  hand,  as  the  returning 
wave  towered  with,  as  it  were,  an  enraged  billow 
high  in  air  above  his  head,  fell  over,  swallowing, 
drowning,  endeavoring  to  wrench  him  back  with  it 
into  the  depths ;  but  still  he  kept  his  hold,  and  gath¬ 
ered  his  powers  sufficiently  to  crawl  somewhat 
higher.  There,  after  a  few  moments,  be  was  able 
to  make  the  rope  fast  to  a  rock ;  and  after  shaking 
it  as  a  signal  to  those  in  the  ship,  he  sank  down 
again,  spent  and  exhausted,  and  knew  no  more  till 
he  found  himself  lying  with  his  head  on  Stafford’s 
knee,  and  his  hands  being  chafed  by  old  King- 
combe. 

It  was  all  that  could  be  done,  either  for  him  who 
was  merely  exhausted  and  bruised,  or  for  others 
whose  transit  had  cost  them  broken  limbs  or  ribs. 
About  thirty  stood  upon  the  rock,  without  food,  wa¬ 
ter,  clothing,  or  shelter  from  that  glaring  sun,  which 
would  soon  be  vertical ! 

Would  not  death  in  the  cool  ocean  have  been 
preferable  to  such  wasting  anguish? 

There  were  many  who  thought  so  ere  noon ! 
Some,  in  the  fever  of  their  delirious  agony,  would 
have  leaped  at  once  into  the  waves,  had  they  not 
have  been  forcibly  withheld.  The  misery  was  un¬ 
speakable  ;  but  even  in  the  midst,  Mark’s  brow  was 
cleared  of  its  worst  furrow. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OXE  ADD  ALL. 

“A  SAIL  I  a  sail!”  So  cried  Kingcombe  from 
the  one  rock  that  rose  somewhat  above  the  rest  of 
the  reef. 

Such  as  could  move,  after  three  days  of  suste¬ 
nance  upon  four  tiny  shellfish  to  each  man,  dragged 
themselves  from  their  burning  lairs  in  the  sand,  to 
the  same  rock,  and  did  indeed  behold  a  sail,  which 
gradually  became  more  distinct,  till  it  was  evident 
It  belonged  to  a  three-decked  vessel. 

“  A  Spaniard  1  ”  said  Kingcombe. 

There  was  a  silence,  —  a  dead  silence. 

“  Shall  I  hail  her,  sir  ?  ”  For  each  Englishman 


there  felt  it  a  question  whether  even  the  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  death  were  not  preferable  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Spaniards. 

“  Let  us  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  not  into 
the  hand  of  men,”  hoarsely  murmured  Mark  Lynch, 
from  his  parched  throat 

“Not  so,”  returned  Stafford;  “we  are  in  the 
Lord’s  hand  still.  He  sent  these  strangers.  He 
may  design  them  as  the  means  of  our  safety.  Let 
us  hail  them.” 

The  signal  of  the  fluttering  shirt,  the  united  cry 
of  the  thirty  wrecked  mariners,  attracted  attention. 
The  ship  lay  to,  a  boat  was  put  off,  and  sundry 
swarthy  men  could  be  distinguished  at  the  oars.  At 
the  helm  was  a  fair-haired  young  officer ;  and  Staf¬ 
ford,  a  wild  figure,  blistered  on  his  uncovered  skin 
with  the  sun,  and  with  scarcely  any  clothing  re¬ 
maining,  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  addressed  him 
in  Spanish.  Presently  Stafford  turned  back  to  his 
comrades,  saying,  “  This  gentleman  is  a  Fleming, 
the  Sieur  de  Vaukirke,  and,  Uke  a  brave  mariner, 
though  in  the  Spanish  service,  he  declares  that  we, 
being  stricken  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  shall  be  free 
men,  and  set  ashore  so  soon  as  we  come  to  a  fnendly 
port.  He  will  take  half  of  us  on  board  now,  and 
return  for  the  rest.” 

An  English  cheer  greeted  the  announcement,  and 
the  first  boat-load,  consisting  of  the  men  in  worst 
plight,  put  off.  Stafford  remained  to  the  last,  and 
Mark  would  not  leave  him.  They  saw  their  com¬ 
rades  received  on  board,  and  the  ^at  then  put  off 
again  for  them,  but  on  its  second  appearance  it  did 
not  contain  the  young  Fleming,  and  there  was  a 
great  diminution  of  the  consideration  shown  to  the 
first  bevy  of  passengers.  The  second  set  were 
fbreed  to  wade  throu^  the  surf,  and  jostled  rudely 
in  the  boat;  and  Stafford,  who  understood  SfMnish, 
deteided  phrases  that  caused  him  to  mutter  in 
Mark's  ear.  “  Pray  Heaven  we  have  not  been 
gros^  deceived !  ” 

“  Inat  young  spark  looked  too  like  an  English¬ 
man  to  betray  us,”  replied  Mark. 

“  He  may  have  run  beyond  his  commission,”  said 
Stafford.  “  An  honest  Fleming  may  not  fathom  a 
Spaniard’s  villany.  But  Heaven’s  will  be  done.” 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  more  brought  them  to  the 
tower-like  side  of  the  mighty  vessel.  They  climbed 
it,  and  stood  on  deck,  where  a  party  of  officers 
stood  awaiting  them,  mostly  black-bearded,  heavy- 
browed  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  young  Sieur 
de  Vaukirke,  whose  dejected  attitu<le  inspired  fur¬ 
ther  anxiety,  and  of  a  small  dried-up  looking  elder¬ 
ly  man,  his  scanty  beard  and  hair  once  yellow,  but 
now  mixed  with  gray,  with  small,  hard,  light  eyes 
in  the  midst  of  many  puckers,  and  that  conscious 
liearing  of  dignity  that  befits  the  bluest  old  Gothic 
blood  of  Spain.  Without  his  gold  chain  and  whis¬ 
tle,  his  port,  although  he  was  the  smallest  man  in 
the  whole  circle,  would  have  marked  him  as  cap¬ 
tain  ;  and  Stafford,  on  first  treading  on  deck,  bowed 
low,  and  began  to  thank  him  for  the  relief  affonled 
him.  The  Spaniard,  however,  Don  Alvaro  Ponce 
de  Leon,  haidly  deigned  to  bend  his  head,  as  he 
hauglitdy  demantled  the  name  of  the  ship,  the 
numlier  of  the  crew,  her  purpose  in  these  seas,  and 
all  the  other  matters  concerning  her  which  it  be¬ 
hooved  him  to  know.  Lionel  answered  briefly  and 
accurately,  having  no  cause  for  concealment  or  for 
shame. 

“  Enough,”  said  the  Spaniard  when  his  interroga¬ 
tions  were  finished.  “  To  the  Governor  of  the 
Azores  will  these  Englishmen  answer  for  their  pi- 
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Tftciw,  for  which  the  wrath  of  Heaven  has  already 
overtaken  them.  Meanwhile  to  the  bold  with 
them." 

“  Sefior  Captain  !  ”  cried  young  Vaukirke,  start¬ 
ing  forward,  “  I  pledged  my  honor  for  their  safety  | 
and  liberty.” 

“  Sefior  Don  Adrian,”  replied  the  Captain,  with 
the  loftiest  dignity,  “  when  your  Grace  has  made  a 
few  more  voyages,  your  Grace  will  learn  that  an 
inferior  officer  requires  Lhe  previous  authorization 
of  bis  commander  ere  he  can  make  a  binding  prom- 
ise.” 

**  Then,  Senor,  let  me  be  imprisoned  together 
with  them,”  cried  Vaukirke. 

What  the  answer  was  Mark  never  heard.  Even 
while  the  Captain  spoke,  the  sailors  were  forcing 
the  newly  arrived  almost  pellmell  down  a  dark 
opening  in  the  deck,  scarcely  allowing  them  time  to 
gun  a  hold  upon  the  ladder,  but  thrusting  one  after 
the  other  of  the  nearly  starved,  weakened,  in  some 
cases  sorely  injured,,  men  down  the  hatchway,  as 
though  they  were  so  many  bales  of  goods,  and 
Mark  found  himself  falling  among  them  to  the  low¬ 
er  deck,  where  fhrther  blows  and  pricks  with  swords 
and  daggers  urged  them  on  to  a  second  hatchway, 
a  lower  deeper  fall.  Nay,  when  one  man  proved 
absohitely  incapable  of  moving  farther,  the  sound 
of  a  pistol-shot  and  a  groan  showed  what  had  been 
his  fate.  A  third  enforced  plunge  brought  them 
into  the  stiffing  atmosphere,  the  dense  darkness  of 
the  hold,  and  there  for  some  seconds  they  lay  in  the 
silence,  some  of  consternation,  some  of  unconscious¬ 
ness.  The  first  voice  to  be  heard  was  Stafford’s, 
and  it  rang  out  resolute  and  undaunted. 

“  An  evil  hour  this,  my  mates.  Are  we  all 
here  ?  ” 

“  You,  too,  sir,”  exclaimed  Kingcombe ;  “  I 
thought  the  dogs  would  have  given  you  better  treat¬ 
ment” 

“  I  would  have  scorned  it,”  said  Stafford.  “  One 
and  all,  good  fellows  !  ” 

“  One  and  all,”  responded  the  half  dozen  Cornish 
men  heartily.  “Three  cheers  for  the  noble  Cap¬ 
tain  I  Let  the  Spanish  ruffians  see  how  little  they 
can  daunt  an  Englishman’s  stomach.” 

The  cheers  were  thin  and  weak,  but  from  hunger, 
not  from  want  of  heart,  and  Lionel  Stafford  re¬ 
sponded  heartily,  “  Thank  you,  my  men.  Wliile 
honest  hearts  bold  together,  and  trust  in  Heaven, 
they  need  never  fear  for  man.  Now,  let  us  call  over 
the  names  and  see  if  all  be  here.” 

All  answered  out  of  thirty  men,  except  the  poor 
fellow  whom  the  Spaniard  had  murdered,  and  an¬ 
other,  who,  upon  feeling  about  for  him,  was  found 
to  be  lying  stunned  and  insensible.  Deep  were  the 
imprecations  against  the  brutal  enemy,  and  there 
were  some  who  branded  the  Flemish  officer  as  a 
still  deeper  villain,  though  Stafford  insisted  that  he 
believed  the  youth  had  meant  well,  and  had  only 
been  unable  to  fathom  the  extent  of  cruelty  of  which 
a  thorough  Spaniard  was  capable.  The  best  hope, 
as  Stafford  judged,  lay  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
gentleman  might  represent  their  case  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Azores,  or  in  that  official’s  own  sense 
of  justice ;  unless,  indeed,  Don  Alvar  intended  to 
settle  the  matter  by  starving  them  all  before  their 
arrival  at  the  IslancL,  from  which  they  were  at  least 
ten  days’  sail.  However,  after  about  an  hour,  a  bag 
of  mouldy  biscuit  and  a  skin  of  vile  water  were  low¬ 
ered  down  to  them,  when  such  was  the  ^onizing 
thirst  of  the  prisoners  that  had  not  Stafiord  and 
Kingcombe  tl^mselves  received  and  held  fast  the 


precious  skin  of  water,  dealing  it  out  to  each  man 
in  turn,  in  a  leathern  cap  belonging  to  one  of  the 
crew,  the  whole  would  have  been  spilt  and  lost  in 
the  struggle  for  the  first  taste.  But  Stafford’s  dis< 
cipline  and  the  men’s  trust  and  obedience  endured 
even  in  the  deadly  oppression  of  the  fetid  hold 
where  each  breath  was  sickening,  and  the  dull, 
gloomy  light  barely  made  one  drooping  form  dis¬ 
cernible  by  the  rest.  It  was  worse  than  even  the 
coral  reef,  and  the  men  sickened  fast,  two  died,  and 
were  almost  envied  by  their  mates,  who,  whatever 
Stafford  might  say  to  cheer  them,  felt  that  they  had 
before  them  only  the  alternative  between  being  hung 
as  pirates  or  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  as  heretics. 
Stafford,  as  a  poor  man,  had  no  better  chance. 
Mark  alone  had  the  chance  of  being  thought  worth 
keeping  for  a  ransom,  and  when  some  one  hinted 
this  to  him  he  answered,  “  Never !  One  and  all !  I 
wilfully  cast  in  my  lot  with  you,  and  I  will  live  or 
die  with  you.  One  and  all !  ” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  KXOT-HOLR. 

Four  days  had  passed,  and  the  captives  were 
counting  on  the  tenth  with  a  sense  that  at  the  very 
worst  they  should  at  least  breathe  one  breath  of 

Eure  air  ere  they  died,  when  one  evening  Mark 
lynch  silently  laid  his  hand  upon  his  captain’s  shoul¬ 
der,  and,  putting  a  finger  to  his  lips,  beckoned  to 
him.  Moving  cautiously,  they  reached  a  hatchway, 
where  the  lowest  deck  so  nearly  approiiched  the 
hold  that  they  could  not  stand  upright  beneath  it 
Here  Mark  showed  that  he  had  found  a  knot  which 
by  diligent  "pushing  he  had  driven  out,  and  then  by 
the  help  of  an  ingenious  noose  had  obtained  the 
power  of  drawing  back  the  bolt,  and  admitting  him¬ 
self  into  a  large,  lighter,  freer  space,  filled  with 
barrels. 

“  Their  powder,”  whispered  Mark  ;  “  had  we  but 
a  spark  we  might  send  the  whole  of  the  villains  and 
ourselves  into  eternity  together !  ” 

“We  may  do  better  than  that,  I  trust,”  rejoined 
Lionel.  “  With  this  possession  we  may  make  our 
own  term^”  . 

On  the  ground  lay  a  small  chisel,  probably  used 
for  obtaining  access  to  the  barrels  of  jKjwder,  and 
of  this  Stafford  at  once  took  possession.  The  next 
object  was  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a  sentry 
on  guard  over  the  magazine,  as  would  have  been 
the. case  in  the  poor  Elizabeth ;  but  listening  closely 
at  the  door,  no  sound  could  be  heard,  and  Staffonl 
now  sent  Mark  back  to  summon  Kingcombe  to  their 
councils,  if  this  were  possible  without  attracting  at¬ 
tention,  or  prematurely  exciting  the  other  men. 

The  stupor  of  the  oppressive  atmosphere  here  was 
favorable  to  him ;  many  of  the  men  were  dozing, 
and  there  was  a  sluggish  indifference  over  the  othei’s 
that  made  them  unwilling  to  exert  themselves  t  cen 
to  listen ;  and  one  sufferer  lay  half  delirious,  alter¬ 
nately  moaning  and  murmuring  about  drawing  the 
seine  in  his  own  free,  cool  waters. 

Kingcombe,  though  half  asleep,  understoo<l  and 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  presently  he  too  was  in 
the  comparatively  refreshing  air  and  light  of  the 
magazine.  In  the  mean  time,  Stafford  had  discov¬ 
ered  and  with  his  chisel  opened  the  lock  of  a  chest 
containing  pistols  and  cutlasses,  and  as  he  pointed 
silently  to  them,  with  a  gesture  of  intense  thankful¬ 
ness,  Mark  could  hardly  repress  his  eesUsy.  King¬ 
combe,  who  had  served  on  board  a  captured  Span¬ 
ish  vessel,  was  aware  of  the  probable  arrangements 
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within,  and  also  aware  that  the  best  moment  for 
finding  the  Spaniards  unprepared  was  at  the  noon¬ 
tide  hour,  when  they  were  almost  certain  to  be 
taking  their  siesta,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
iteersman  and  of  him  who  kept  watch  aloft.  The 
present  day  would  be  the  best,  since  the  next 
they  might  fall  in  witli  other  Spanish  vessels,  and 
moreover  each  hour  of  their  protracted  misery 
robbed  them  of  their  strength  and  some  of  their 
hopes  of  life. 

One  by  one  then  the  still  effective  men,  number¬ 
ing,  alas !  no  more  than  twenty,  were  snmmone<l, 
irceiveil  their  arms  and  their  instructions,  and  the 
gleam  of  hope  shone  out  on  their  resolute  faces, 
lately  fixed  either  in  dogged  despair  or  manful 
resignation.  Meantime,  Mark  had  as  noiselessly  as 
possible  been  working  away  at  the  door,  and  hav¬ 
ing  produced  a  hole  Targe  enough  to  peep  through, 
ktd  convinced  himself  that  though  there  was  a 
i  euanl  outside  he  was  indulging  in  the  universal 
!  huary  of  a  siesta.  Farther,  farther,  the  hole  was 
enlarged,  the  plank  yielded,  the  staple  was  pushed 
bark,  the  door  opened ! 

!  The  sleeper  started  to  his  feet,  but  ert!  he  could 
;  gtter  a  sound  he  was  surrounded,  gagged,  his  weap- 
'  008  taken  from  him,  his  arms  bound  with  his  own 
‘  belt,  and  he  was  handed  from  one  Englishman  to 
the  other  till  he  was  tumbled  into  the  h(dd. 

There,  by  Stafford’s  command,  he  was  djvested 
of  his  garments,  and  Mark,  whose  brown  and  now 
deeply  tanned  coloring  made  him  very  Spanish 
'  looking  at  first  sight,  hastily  donned  them  and  re- 
!  connoitred  further;  fastening  a  door  that  o|)ened 
'  just  opposite  to  that  of  the  magazine, .  and  then 
I  Mcending  the  ladder  from  it,  found  himself  on  the 
I  niiiille  deck,  where,  some  in  berths,  some  in  the 
I  grass  hammocks  newly  adopted  from  the  South 
:  Americans,  many  of  their  captors  n'posed. 

I  One  step  downwards,  one  signal,  and  with  bare 
I  feet  and  silent  tread  ten  well-armed  Englishmen 
bad  ascended  the  ladder.  Meantime,  Mark,  his 
Spanish  garb  rendering  him  inconspicuous,  went 
!  M^dy  to  the  berths  and  closed  the  sliiling  pannels 
ittached  to  them,  which  all  had  outer  buttons,  so 
that  the  inmates  were  incapable  of  withdrawing 
tbem.  Only  when  he  came  to  the  fourth  did  the 
voo<l  make  a  grating  sound,  which  aroused  the 
sleeper,  not  before  he  was  made  fast ;  but  his  drum¬ 
ming,  roaring,  and  swearing  at  the  trick  that  he 
believed  to  be  played  on  him  was  enough  to  awaken 
j  all  the  rest.  His  next  neighbor,  however,  was 
;  already  secured,  and  though  the  remaining  occu¬ 
pant  of  a  berth  and  all  the  hammock  sieep<>rs 
!  started  up  at  his  outcry,  yet  half  dresseid  and  totally 
noarmed,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  fur  the  English- 
Dien  to  master  them  and  replace  them  in  their  ham- 
mcx'ks,  bound  hand  and  foot. 

They  were  the  main  body  of  the  crew,  and  the 
guns  were  all  on  this  deck.  Half  the  battle  then 
was  won  before  the  noise  of  the  strife  had  given  the 
alarm  to  the  remaining  occupants  of  the  vessel. 
Stafl'ord,  already  understanding  what  would  be  the 
effrtt  of  the  hurly-burly  beneath,  commanded  King- 
combe  to  stand  sentry  over  the  magazine.  The 
flint  lucks  of  the  pistols  thus  enabled  him  to  hold  the 
lives  of  all  in  his  hand,  and  Lionel  could  trust  this 
most  important  post  to  him  singly,  while  bounding 
up  the  ladders  he  himself,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
■nen,  hurried  on  to  the  deck,  and  encountered  Don 
Alvar  Ponce  de  Leon,  young  Adrian  de  Vaukirke, 
and  two  other  officers,  with  drawn  swords,  hurrying 
out  of  the  cabins  they  owned  beneath  the  lofty 
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poop,  and  calling  on  their  men  to  come  and  throw 
the  captive  dogs  ovbrboard. 

“  Sefior,”  said  Stafford,  “  your  unjust  barbarity  is 
defeated,  your  men  are  captives,  the  magazine  is 
ours ;  yield,  and  you  shall  have  better  treatment 
than  you  gave  to  us.” 

“  Never,  thou  Arian  infidel,”  cried  Don  Alvar, 
making  at  him  with  his  sword,  with  a  contempt  of 
danger  really  gallant  in  one  so  much  smaller  in 
stature  and  more  elderly,  as  well  as  worse  armed, 
that  was  Stafford.  Young  Vaukirke,  however, 
threw  himself  between,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  were  to  the  old  grandee’s  ultimate 
benefit,  for  while  Staffonl  was  occupied  in  a  sharp 
stmggle  with  the  Fleming,  his  men  had  fallen  pro¬ 
miscuously  on  the  old  captain,  and  by  the  time 
Vaukirke  had  fallen  heavily  to  the  ground  and 
Staffonl  could  look  round,  Don  Alvar  had  been 
slain,  and  one  of  his  companions  lay  by  his  side,  the 
third  was  in  the  grasp  of  three  stout  Englishmen, 
who  would  have  hurled  him  overboanl  but  for 
Stafford’s  peremptory  summons  to  them  to  desist 

In  very  truth  the  ship  was  but  half  won.  As 
many  of  her  crew  as  ecjualled  her  prisoners  in  num¬ 
ber  were  still  at  large,  but  scattered,  taken  by  sui^ 
prise,  without  a  leader,  and  knowing  the  powder  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  foe,  whom  they  seriously  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  prevailed  by  the  aid  of  the  great 
enemy  himself,  they  cowert'd,  gave  up  their  arms, 
and  entreated  for  mercy.  And  thus  it  was  that  the 
good  ship  Santa  Clara  had  her  head  set  for  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  castles  of  Castile  were  hauled  down 
from  her  masthead,  while  other  shouts  from  below 
proclaimed  that  her  chests  contained  treasure 
enough  to  compensate  the  English  for  all  their 
disasters. 

Meanwhile,  Vaukirke  had  faintly  said,  “  I  yield 
me,  brave  Englishman.  It  is  but  what  is  due  to  us. 
Had  I  known  I  would  have  warned  you.” 

“  It  needs  not  to  tell  me  so,”  returned  Stafford, 
as  he  lifted  the  wounded  man  and  called  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  carry  him  into  his  own  cabin  again. 

The  aid  would  have  been  far  more  willing  had 
it  been  to  pitch  overboard  “  the  smooth-tongued 
cheat,”  as  the  English  called  him,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  thus  treating  the 
old  grandee  and  the  other  corpse.  On  the  hving 
men  the  captain  would  not  allow  a  finger  to  be 
laid.  They  were  secureil  in  small  divisions  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  provisions  were  sent 
to  them  ;  but  the  sailors  who  unwillingly  waited  on 
them,  and  could  understand  somewhat  of  the  patois 
of  the  Spanish  main,  reported  that  the  fellows  con¬ 
soled  themselves  by  pre<licting  unheanl-of  torments 
for  their  captors  when  they  should  arrive  and  find 
England  in  possession  of  the  Catholic  king  and  re¬ 
stored  to  the  true  faith. 

It  was  four  years  since  the  crew  of  the  late  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  received  any  tidings  from  home,  and  in 
some  anxiety  Stafford  repaired  to  the  bedside  of 
Vaukirke  to  ask  if  it  were  an  empty  Ixiast 

*•  It  was  quite  true,”  said  Vaukirke  ;  “  the  King 
of  Spain  was  fitting  out  a  fleet  that  might  overthrow 
all  opposition.  The  Santa  Clara  had  just  quitted 
Hispaniola,  whither  commands  had  arrived  to  send 
her  home,  well  stookeil  with  men  and  treasure,  to 
take  her  place  among  the  vessels  of  Spain,  and  share 
in  the  conquest  of  England.  But  doubt  not,  gen¬ 
tle  sir,”  said  the  kindly  Fleming,  “  your  goodness 
to  me  leaves  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  and  when 
you  have  yielded  yourself  my  prisoner  you  will 
have  nothing  to  fear  1  ” 
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CHAPTEK  VIII. 

THE  MUSTER. 

“  Pltmpton  wm  a  borough  town 
When  Plymouth  was  a  furay  down,” 

quoth  the  old  proverb,  which  is  likewise  in  use  at 
Saltash  and  all  the  other  adjoining  places,  which 
console  themselves  for  their  present  inferiority  by 
twittinw  Plymouth  with  what  it  was  in. days  of  yore. 

Nor  IS  Plyiupton  Erie  without  tokens  of  its  past 
honors,  in  the  huge  mound,  still  surmounted  by  the 
ruins  of  the  keep,  and  the  square,  moat-enclosed 
castle  court,  once  the  stronghold  of  the  mighty 
house  of  Redvers,  Earls  of  Devon.  Long  since  had 
the  castle  been  dismantled  and  deserted,  but  the 
greensward  of  its  old  court  was  full  of  activity,  the 
royal  standard  was  afloat  on  the  summit  of  the 
mound,  and  all  up  its  steep  sides,  all  around  the 
embankment  that  bordered  the  grassy  space  before 
it,  were  crowds  of  women  and  children,  dressed  as 
for  a  holiday,  and  yet  with  something  of  hush  and 
of  anxiety  on  them,  as  though  the  spectacle  were 
not  absolute  sport  and  merriment. 

On  a  stout  white  horse  sat  the  sheriff  of  Devon, 
Master  Robert  Kirkham,  with  a  pursuivant  by  his 
side,  also  a  soberly-clad,  clerkly  man,  with  a  roll  in 
his  hand,  an  ink-horn  at  his  button,  and  a  party  of 
gallantly-mounted  gentlemen  around  him,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  female  figures,  some  on  pillions  behind 
their  husbands  or  serving-men,  some  ridin(^  alone. 
The  roads  on  either  side  were  thronged  with  men 
on  horseback  or  on  foot,  some  in  the  old  plate  and 
mail  of  former  ages,  some  with  the  bufif  coat,  pistols, 
or  arquebus  of  later  times,  some  with  birdiiig 
pieces,  bows  and  arrows,  some  with  merely  blud¬ 
geons.  Much  diligence,  many  blows,  and  some 
foul  language  was  employed  by  the  officials  in 
keeping  the  various  little  bands  separate,  and 
bringing  those  only  forward  who  belonged  to  each 
of  the  landholders  whose  name  was  called  over  in 
turn  by  the  pursuivant,  with  the  number  of  men  at 
whom  his  projjerty  was  rated.  The  sheriff  ex¬ 
changed  greetings  with  the  leader  of  each  troop, 
and  closely  inspected  their  arms  and  accoutrements, 
after  which  the  tenants  moved  off  to  the  spot  as¬ 
signed  them  in  the  old  court-yard;  and  the  land¬ 
lords,  after  having  marshalled  them  there  to  the 
beat  of  their  small  ability,  usually  repaired  to  the 
constantly  increasing  cluster  of  gentry  around  the 
sheriff.  And  at  length  came  the  name  “  Mistress 
Grace  Lynch,  of  Undercliff,  the  Down,  and  the 
Combo,  rated  at  three  men-at-arms,  with  horse, 
sword,  back  and  breast  armor  complete,  with  ai^ 
quebus  or  the  old  English  long-bow.” 

Four  horsemen  appeared  at  this  summons,  well 
mounted  and  equipped,  but  instead  of  being  led  by 
knight  or  squire,  two  young  ladies  rode  at  their  head, 
both  clad  in  deep  mourning.  The  sheriff,  as  did  all 
the  other  gentlemen,  bent  bis  head,  but  no  word  was 
spoken  till  the  formula  of  inspection  had  been  com¬ 
plied  with,  and  the  men’s  names  had  been  entered 
in  the  muster-rolL  Then  the  sheriff,  holding  out  his 
hand,  exclaimed,  “  Weil  done,  my  fair  niece  I  This 
is  even  beyond  the  Queen’s  summons,  and  the  right 
way  to  serve  the  country.” 

“  Alas  I  I  owe  another  horseqian  to  the  muster,” 
said  Grace,  sadly,  “  for  want  of  him  who  should  be 
at  their  head.” 

“  ’T  is  well  to  see  you  following  her  Grace’s  good 
example,  with  little  Amise  for  your  squire,”  said 
Mr.  Kirkham.  “  And  how  fares  it  with  your 
mother  ?  ” 


“  Even  as  usual,”  said  Grace,  sadly,  and  the  sher¬ 
iff  was  at  that  moment  called  off  by  the  pursuivant's 
summons  to  the  Champernowns  of  Modbury,  whose 
men  were  struggling  out  of  the  lane,  and  trying  to 
disentangle  themselves  from  the  crowd.  The  gal¬ 
lants  of  the  company  began  to  press  round  the  two 
ladles,  both  heiresses,  who,  it  was  whispered,  had 
made  a  resolution  to  continue  one  forever,  united 
by  disaster  in  their  maiden  state,  —  a  resolution 
which,  whether  veritable  or  only  the  work  of  rumor, 
the  young  squires  were  extremely  anxious  to  over¬ 
come,  and  some  of  their  mothers  no  less  so.  Yet, 
though  quietly  and  discreetly  civil  to  all,  there  was 
small  encouragement  in  Grace’s  grave  self-posses¬ 
sion,  and  quite  as  little  in  the  anxious,  startled  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Amise,  whose  delicate  beauty  looked 
more  touching  than  ever,  under  her  black  hood, 
ever  impelled  her  horse  close  to  Grace’s  if  they  were 
separated  for  a  moment,  as  if  unable  .to  bear  not  to 
be  under  her  wing. 

Presently,  however,  the  maidens  were  greeted  by 
a  tall  and  splendidly-arrayed  gentleman,  the  deep 
sweetness  of  whose  voice  thrilled  them  by  the  as¬ 
sociations  it  called  up,  as  he  dofi'ed  his  plumed  bat 
and  bowed  low,  with  that  expression  of  tender  def¬ 
erence  that  is  pmd  to  sorrow,  especially  in  young 
women. 

“  I  fear  me,”  he  said,  “  that  the  kind  Mistress 
Lynch /ares  but  ill  at  ease.” 

*  “  We  trust  that  she  hath  somewhat  revived  of 
late.  Sir  Walter,”  said  Grace  in  return,  with  that 
calm  cheeriness  that  was  a  tacit  rejection  of  condo¬ 
lence,  and  so  no  doubt  Raleigh  felt  it,  for  he  fell 
back  to  Amise,  who  —  his  private  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  Throgmorton  having  been  recently  ac¬ 
knowledged —  did  not  think  him  so  formidable  a 
erson  as  the  young  gallamts  who  wistfully  gazed  at 
er.  Besides,  who  could  tell  whether  a  western 
mariner  like  him  might  not  give  her  a  consoling 
hope  to  feed  on  for  months  to  come  ? 

“  Mistress  Amise,”  said  Sir  Walter,  “  I  will  not 
molest  your  cousin  with  regrets  that  do  but  pain 
her,  yet  speak  them  I  must,  feeling  myself  in  part 
to  blame.  It  was  not  till  I  came  hither  that  I  knew 
of  these  recent  m’lsfortunes.” 

“They  said,”  replied  Amise  in  a  true  spirit  of 
consolation,  “  that  the  disease  must  needs  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  that  our  dear  honored  father’s  days 
would  have  been  short,  even  without  —  ”  She  could 
speak  no  further. 

“  And  was  it  his  death  that  so  changed  Mrs. 
Lynch  ?  ”  asked  Sir  Walter,  kindly. 

“  Ah,  no !  sir ;  it  had  come  before,”  said  Amise. 
“  Ever  since  we  heard  that  hope  of  the  Elizalwth 
was  given  up,  her  mind  hath  been  astray.  She 
waited  on  Mr.  Lynch  as  devotedly  as  ever,  nursed 
him  day  and  night,  but  had  no  memory  for  aught 
else,  and  seemed  ever  to  be  expecting  her  son  to 
return  as  a  little  boy  from  fishing.  Since  she  hath 
been  a  widow,  she  has  grown  into  a  strange  indif¬ 
ference,  and  if  she  knows  our  faces,  she  scarce  an¬ 
swers  us,  but  ever  —  ever  spins  on  with  her  flax, 
and  talks  over  it  of  the  first  shirts  she  thinks  to  make 
of  it  for  Mark.” 

“  Alack,  poor  lady  1"  lamented  Sir  Walter.  “My 
poor  Stafforf  was  ever  counted  by  the  sailors  to 
one  of  those  captains  so  strangely  haunted  by  ill 
luck,  in  spite  of  many  gifts  and  much  prudence. 
Scouting  the  superstition  as  I  did,  I  little  guessed  at 
the  evil  fortune  he  would  bring  on  my  good  old 
neighbor’s  house  !  And  yet,  meuinks  the  seawards 
infection  was  strong  in  your  —  your  cousin  already. 
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“  With  you  1  I  will  not  leave  you  1  ”  cried 
Amise,  trying  to  get  Mrs.  Lynch’s  other  arm  into 
her  own,  and  thus  to  drag  her  on  to  a  cavern,  amid 
rocks  and  trees  some  half  mile  up  the  river,  where 
there  was  little  chance  of  any  Spaniard  pimetrating. 

“  Who  is  she  ?  What  would  she  ?  Why  does 
she  not  cut  the  lavender  to  scent  my  babe’s  shirts  ?  ” 
demanded  Mrs.  Lynch,  fretfully,  withdrawing  her 
arm. 

Amise  wrung  her  hands  with  despair. 

“  Foolish  wench,”  said  Grace,  but  still  tenderly, 
“see  you  not  that  you  are  one  of  niy  worst  cares? 
Off!  Fear  not  for  us.  I  will  bring  her  as  well  as 
I  can.  and  God  will  help  me  and  save  us.” 

“  Together,  or  not  at  all,  wildly  cried  Amise. 
“  Oh  !  for  some  one  to  carry  her  !  ” 

The  boy  had  run  down  to  the  house  with  his  ter¬ 
rible  tidings,  and  the  maids  flocked  out  in  terror, 
some  running  up  to  their  mistress,  some  rushing  up 
the  hill  to  the  woods,  and  Grace  was  endeavoring 
to  make  her  voice  heard. 

“  Amise  —  Molly  —  any  of  you  —  to  the  stable. 
Harness  the  horse  to  any  cart  you  can  see.  You, 
Jenny,  help  me  to  carry  her  down  to  it.  So  we  may 
yet  reach  the  cave.  Never  mind  the  stuff’.” 

Grace’s  presence  of  mind  so  far  prevailed,  that 
Amise  had  sprung  off  to  the  stable  to  execute  her 
part  of  the  design,  and  Jenny,  a  stout  country  girl, 
was  about  to  lift  the  old  lady  off  the  ground,  when 
there  was  a  redoubled  shriek,  and  on  the  water’s 
edge,  on  the  steps  from  the  garden,  Grace  beheld 
a  dark  figure  in  the  too  well-known  garb  of  a 
Spaniard. 

The  maids,  one  and  all,  crowding  scream  upon 
scream,  fled  headlong,  and  Grace  was  left  alone 
with  the  helpless,  unconscious  figure  on  her  arm. 
She  saw  instantly  that  flight  was  out  of  the  (juestion, 
and  that  the  slight  remnant  of  Spanish  chivalry  wiis 
the  only  hope.  She  courtesied  with  dignity,  that  she 
might  make  it  evident  that  she  was  of  the  gentle 
blood,  to  which  the  Spaniards  were  wont  sometime.s 
to  accord  mercy,  and  had  begun  to  speak,  little 
ho^  as  there  was  of  his  understanding  English. 
“  Sir,  I  entreat  mercy  for  —  ” 

But  with  outstretched  arms  he  sprang  on,  dropped 
on  his  knee  at  their  feet,  clasped  his  hands  above 
his  head,  with  a  wild  cry,  “  Mother,  mother  I  Grace  I 
Don’t  you  know  me  V  Where 's  my  father  ?  AV^here ’s 
Amise  ?  ” 

Ere,  however,  Grace  ha<l  done  more  than  sob  out 
one  “Mark!”  her  mother  was  clinging  to  her  in 
terror.  “  What  is  it  ?  Who  is  he,  child  ?  He  is  a 
rude  stranger.  Where ’s  your  father  ?  Wliere  is 
little  Mark  ?  ”  —  and  her  eyes  roamed  over  the 
garden  as  if  seeking  her  infant  and  his  nurse,  to 
protect  them  from  the  intruder. 

“  Mother,  I  am  here  !  I  am  Mark.  O  mother  I 
your  blessing,”  cried  Mark,  still  kneeling  and  trying 
to  seize  and  kiss  the  withered  hand  ;  but  this  only 
added  to  her  terror,  no  less  than  did  Grace’s  earnest 
assurances  that  Mark,  her  son  Mark,  was  indeed 
before  her.  They  confu.sed  her.  She  pushed  both 
son  and  daughter  aside  with  hasty,  trembling 
hands,  bade  Grace  not  hinder  her,  for  she  must  p;o 
to  the  child  when  strange  men  were  about,  and 
set  off  with  hurried,  tottering  steps  along  the  tei^ 
race.’ 

The  tears  were  running  down  Mark’s  cheeks  as 
he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  imploringly  calling,  would 
have  reached  and  withheld  her ;  but  Grace  laid  her 
hand  on  him.  “  It  would  terrify  her  to  death,”  she 
said.  “No;  do  not  follow  too  fast;  she  might 


hurry  and  ftill.  Oh !  Mark ;  poor  Mark,  what  a 
return  !  But  thank  God  I  ” 

And  Grace,  strained  in  her  brother’s  arms,  tasted 
of  one  moment  at  least  of  intense,  exclusive  joy,  ere 
she  was  fon'wl  to  hear  and  reply  to  his  agonized 
question,  “  How  long  has  it  been  thus?  ” 

“  For  two  whole  years.  Ijong  before  our  father’s 
death.” 

“  My  father  !  ”  —  and  letting  Grace  go,  he  stag- 
gereil  against  the  wall,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

“  Dear  Mark,  it  was  a  peaceful  decay.  The 
malady  must  needs  have  had  its  course.  He  left  his 
blessing  for  you.” 

Mark  groaned  aloud, 

“  Come  in,  brother,"  entreated  Grace.  “  She 
may  vet  know  you  in  the  house.  Take  off  that 
Spanish  beaver,  —  put  back  your  hair.  O,  if  you 
couhl  for  a  moment  look  like  the  Mark  who  went ! 
Why  so  Spanish  ?  ”  she  added. 

“  We  were  i-ajitured,  and  rose  on  the  crew  of  our 
captor,”  said  Mark.  “  No  other  clothes  could  we 
come  by.  I  forgot  the  terror  they  might  cause.” 

“  Come  to  your  own  chamber ;  don  your  own 
clothes;  then,  jvrhaps  — ”  liegan  Grace,  her  heart 
beating  to  know  who  was  included  in  that  tee. 

“Alack  !  no,  Grace;  not  now.  AVe  must  be  np 
in  time  for  the  battle  with  the  Spanianl,”  said  Mark 
hurriedly.  “  There  is  not  an  hour  to  lose.  Staf¬ 
ford”  (Grace’s  question  was  answered,  and  her 
heart  leapt  up  again)  “  would  not  even  put  into 
the  Sound  after  what  he  heard  at  Falmouth,  but 
granted  me  these  two  hours,  while  he  sets  tlie 
treasure  ashore,  that  I  might  run  in  with  the  boat, 
and  hear  —  ” 

He  was  monng  towards  the  house  all  the  time, 
Grace  clinging  to  his  arm,  and  pressing  it  fondly, 
as  his  last  words  ended  in  a  groan. 

By  this  time,  the  panic  had  begun  to  subside. 
Amise,  having  first  been  told  that  the  enemy  was 
come,  and  had  seized  on  Mistress  Grace,  and  then, 
as  she  rushed  out  of  the  court,  had  met  another 
maid  hysterically  shrieking  that  the  old  lady  was 
running  aliout  demented,  h.ad  thereujxm  turned,  on 
a  sudden  impulse,  to  take  the  care*  of  the  helpless 
one,  whom  she  found  in  the  hall  trembling,  hut 
crooning  over  her  old  murmur,  “  AVhere,  where  was 
her  baby,  Mark  ?  ” 

Amise  had  gently  taken  her  hand  to  soothe,  and, 
if  possible,  lead  her  away,  when  the  wonilerfiil  siglit 
came  before  her  eyes  of  Grace,  rosy,  tearful,  yet 
ineffably  happy,  on  the  arm  of — of —  Dark, 
browned,  black-beanled  as  he  was,  Amise  had  no 
doubt  anil  no  dread ;  but,  turning  crimson,  she  stiwxl 
fast-rooted  to  the  spot.  She,  whom  he  had  loathed 
and  fled,  how  could  she  speak  the  welcome  to  his 
home  ? 

He  seemed  to  look  for  none  from  her.  Only  he 
stepped  towards  her,  graspied  her  hand  in  Ixith  his, 
and  said.  “  Fear  nothing  from  me,  Amise  Colyton. 
These  years  have  taught  me  how  much  better  a 
choice  you  made  than  of  me  !  If  God  give  us  the 
victory  in  the  coming  strife,  he  shall  be  with  you, 
and  I !  —  I  will  trouble  you  no  more.” 

A  burning  kiss  was  on  Amise’s  hand.  Mark  was 
gone  I  His  appearance  would  have  seemed  a  mere 
phantom,  but  that  in  Amise’s  hand  was  laid  one 
gold  ring  from  a  much  larger  finger,  and  from  her 
own  was  gone  her  own  betrothal  ring. 

Amise  wept  in  agony  that  evening ;  and  Grace’s 
deadly  whiteness  miffht  be  due  to  the  perils  in 
which  she  knew  her  brother  to  be  engaged. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WHICH  ? 

"  She  is  jours,”  said  Mark,  as  climbing  up  the 
tide  of  the  ship  he  laid  his  hand  on  Staubrd’s 
shoulder. 

“  How,”  began  Stafford,  eagerly  wringing  his 
han<l. 

“  How  me  no  hows,”  hastily  answered  Mark. 
“  How  ?  Why  my  father  is  dead,  my  mother  is 
doting,  iny  love ’s  faithless.  Is  not  that  how  enough 
you  ?  You  will  see  it  all  soon  enough,  without 
madilening  me  with  pity.” 

“  Mark !  ” 

But  Mark  had  moved  out  of  the  reach  of  a  con- 
6dential  murmur  into  the  midst  of  the  sailors,  and 
merely  replied  by  touching  his  hat  and  standing 
ready  fur  orders.  Stafford  knew  his  mood,  and 
though  burning  with  gratitude  and  pity,  durst  not 
break  in  on  it.  Indeed,  it  was  a  night  of  little  talk 
or  repose.  All  sail  was  crowded  on,  and  the  Santa 
Clara  was  hastened  in  the  track  of  the  Armada, 
whose  niighW  crescent-formed  squadrons  had  swept 
on  up  the  Channel.  The  prisoners  had  all  been 
set  Eishure  on  one  of  the  many  islets  of  the  “  still 
vexed  Bermoothes,”  where  there  was  no  danger  of 
their  not  subsisting  until  some  Spanish  ship  should 
pick  them  up.  Only  Adrian  Vaukirkc  had  been 
retained,  since  from  the  murmurs  of  the  crew  it  was 
gathered  that  they  would  have  revenged  on  him 
their  capture  by  the  heretics,  whom  he  had  been  so 
romantic  as  to  take  on  board  ;  and  he,  still  scarcely 
conviileseent,  sat  on  deck,  marvelling  at  the  au¬ 
dacity  of  Stafford,  and  alert  to  interfere  to  save  him 
anil  his  crew  as  his  own  captives,  should  need  so 
require. 

All  the  summer  night  they  sailed,  and  saw  the 
early  sun  rise  over  a  sea  still  blue  and  lonely,  but 
ere  he  had  reached  his  full  height,  there  were  boom¬ 
ing  sounds  as  of  thunder  in  spite  of  the  clear  sky  ; 
and,  by  and  by,  white  clouds  of  smoke  came  rolling 
over  the  sea,  flashes  irradiating  them  from  time 
to  time,  while  now  and  then  a  forest  of  masts  ap¬ 
peared  above,  to  be  quickly  conceitled  again. 

The  excitement  of  the  young  men,  Vaukirke  and 
all,  was  exceeding  ;  but  Stafford,  wild  as  were  Mark 
and  almost  all  the  sailors  to  be  in  the  fray,  would 
not  move  forward  till  hecouhl  |)erceive  through  the 
smoke  where  was  a  fit  interval  for  bearing  down  into 
•the  midst.  Ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  plan  of  at¬ 
tack,  he  was  anxious  to  discern  the  flag-ship,  and 
there  place  himself  under  orders,  and  he  further 
knew  that  in  spite  of  the  English  flag  obtained  in 
haste  at  Falmouth,  there  was  peril  to  him  in  the 
height  of  the  melee.,  fVom  the  unmistakably'  Span¬ 
ish  appearance  of  his  ship. 

.4fter  a  time  the  fla-shes  became  less  fh'quent, 
the  smoke  less  dense  ;  the  English  vessels,  often  with 
sorely  tattered  sails,  began  to  show  forth  plainer;  in 
fact,  the  cessation  on  their  part  was,  as  Staffonl 
shrewedly  guessed,  for  want  of  powder,  and  as  the 
atmosphere  became  clearer,  so  that  the  green  shores 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  grew  visible,  the  English 
vessels  might  be  seen  making  for  the  shelter  of  the 
Solent,  where  they  might  be  able  to  procure  powder 
from  Portsmouth  for  the  next  day’s  fight.  The 
great  Spanish  ships  in  their  castle-like  dignity  hov¬ 
ered  about  slowly  in  the  offing,  as  though  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  to  avenge  the  insulta  of  the  day  or  to 
proceed  according  to  their  original  design  to  their 
eastward  attack. 

Almost  at  the  rear  of  the  English,  with  masts 


shattered  and  every  token  of  having  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  engagement,  moved  a  vessel,  whose  ma¬ 
noeuvres  had  fixed  from  the  first  the  eyes  of  all  on 
board  the  Santa  Clara ;  and  when  a  huge  galley 
was  seen  moving  forward,  as  though  to  cut  her  on 
from  her  companion  vessels,  Stafford  gave  the  word, 
and  a  cheer  followed  the  welcome  order  for  bearing 
down  to  the  rescue.  Before  the  Spaniards  had  time 
to  pour  one  broadside  into  the  now  silent  English 
vessel,  the  Santa  Clara  lay  between,  and  thundering 
from  all  her  decks,  took  her  whilom  sister  utterly  by 
surprise,  and  after  a  short  sharp  fight  brought  her 
as  a  prize  into  the  Solent. 

There  the  vessels  were  finding  anchorage,  and 
boats  busily  plying  between  them  and  Portsmouth, 
Cowes,  and  Kyde,  In  search  of  provisions  alike  for 
men  and  guns. 

Stafford  ordered  his  boat  to  be  lowered,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  attendance  of  Mark  Lynch,  for  nothing 
less  than  a  command  would  have  broken  into  his 
silence.  They  took  their  two  chief  prisoners  with 
theifi,  Vaukirke  and  the  Spanish  captain,  and  rowed 
to  the  flag-ship,  where  they  could  already  discern 
the  assembly  of  brave  captains,  there  met  for  coun¬ 
sel,  pacing  the  deck,  and  standing  to  watch  their 
arrival  with  curiosity,  as  though  they  were  objects  of 
speculation. 

Coming  alongside,  Stafford  stood  up,  and  baring 
his  head,  craved  permission  to  come  on  board  ana 
report  himself  to  the  Lonl  Admiral. 

“  Ha !  ”  crietl  a  well-known  voice,  as  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  figure  leant  over  the  bulwarks,  “  those  are 
tones  1  never  thought  to  hear  again  !  What !  Staf¬ 
ford,  man,  has  come  from  the  dead  to  help  me  In  my 
pinch  V  ” 

“It  was  you,  then,  my  dear,  noble  patron!  ”  cried 
Staffonl.  “  I  doubted  me  it  was  your  old  trick  of 
handling  your  ship.” 

And  as  Stafford  swung  himself  up  the  ship’s  side, 
he  was  at  once  clasped  in  Raleigh’s  arms,  ere  the 
Knight,  turning  round,  presented  him  with  full 
form  of  courtesy  to  the  venerable  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  as  the  gentleman  whose  timeous  aid  had 
done  himself  at  least  good  service,  and  as  also  his 
e.xcellent  friend  whose  shipwreck  he  had  much 
feared.  Accordingly  Stafford  was  called  upon  for 
an  account  of  his  adventures,  which  he  narrated  in 
his  brief,  moilest  style,  pointing  out  Mark  Lynch  as 
the  brave  volunteer  who  had  carried  the  rope,  and 
who  had  afterwards  by  his  ingenuity  enabled  the 
prisoners  to  turn  the  tables  upon  their  enemies. 

“  Ha,  my  young  comrade,”  said  Raleigh,  heartily, 
“  methought  there  was  the  making  of  a  sailor  and 
the  marring  of  a  squire  in  you.” 

“  You  gave  me  good  advice,  sir,”  said  Mark,  low 
and  briefly. 

“  Of  that  kind  that  no  one  ever  follows,”  replied 
Raleigh.  “  Have  you  been  at  home  ?  ”  he  added, 
kindly,  drawing  the  youth  apart  in  the  desire  to 
prepare  him  for  what  had  taken  place  there. 

“  I  have,”  said  Mark,  “  long  enough  to  know  how 
utterly  all  is  lost  to  me.  Sir,  if  you  have  any  fresh 
adventure  on  which  to  send  a  man  who  has  wrecked 
all  —  ” 

“  How !  ”  said  Raleigh,  “  would  you  be  off  a^in, 
when  yonder  sweet  little  maiden  has  been  waiting 
and  watching  for  you  all  these  years  ?  ” 

A  look  of  intense  pain  passed  over  his  face  as  he 
answered,  — 

“  Not  for  me.  That  is  all  at  an  end.” 

Raleigh  looked  unsatisfied  at  him,  but  it  was  no 
time  when  the  great  captains  of  England  could 
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spend  many  moments  upon  a  young  man’s  love  pas¬ 
sages,  and  be  returned  again  to  the  Council  of  War. 

Nor  did  the  two  young  men  again  meet  him  until 
after  that  great  engagement  in  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  which  was  compared  to  a  morris  dance. 
The  Santa  Clara  held  her  part  gallantly  in  the 
figure,  and  in  that  terrible  storm,  which  did  the 
work  of  destruction  of  the  enemy,  and  protection 
of  England,  as  no  heart  of  flesh,  no  vessel  of  oak, 
could  ever  have  done ;  she  put  into  the  same  har¬ 
bor  with  Raleigh’s  ship,  and  then  it  was  that  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  heard  Lionel  Stafibrd’s  tale  in  its 
fulness,  and  understood  from  him  how  Mark’s 
bitter  enmity  bad  astonished  him,  and  how  gener¬ 
ously  it  had  been  laid  aside  in  the  time  of  peril ; 
how  Lionel  now  could  not  understand  the  angry 
mood  which  the  young  man  seemed  to  have  so 
much  diflSculty  in  repressing,  even  while  so  abso¬ 
lutely  fulfilling  his  hopes  by  tne  promise  of  his  sister. 

“His  sister!”  exclaimed  Sir  Walter. 


“  Who  else  should  it  be  but  the  grave,  calm,  ad¬ 
mirable  Grace  ?  I  thought  his  passion  strange  and 
uncalled-for,  since  though  her  nature  be  lofty,  and 
I  may  be  beneath  her  in  fortunes,  certainly  my 
birth  needed  no  such  contempt.” 

“  Where  is  the  lad  ?  ”  cned  Sir  Walter,  more 
than  half  laughing ;  “  let  me  see  him.  O !  that 
cross  purposes  should  endure  full  four  years !  Where 
is  Master  Lynch  ?  Send  him  to  me  instantly.” 

“  Sir,”  cned  Stafford,  greatly  discomposed,  “  you 
do  not  deem  that  there  is  any  doubt  of  —  ” 

Raleigh  shook  himself  free  of  the  alarmed,  startled 
Stafford,  and,  waving  him  back,  went  to  meet  Mark 
Lynch,  who,  disturbed  in  the  depths  of  his  cabin  by 
a  message  fiom  Sir  Walter,  was  making  his  gloomy 
way  through  a  storm  of  rain  to  obey  the  summons. 

“  Mr.  Lynch,”  said  Raleigh,  “  1  find  that  I  have 
to  congratulate  you  on  having  won  an  admirable 
brother-in-law.” 

“  You  know  more  of  my  family  affairs  than  I  do,” 
said  Mark  ;  “  but  I  am  amazed  if  my  sister  Grace 
has  taken  this  time  for  being  wooed.” 

“  Nay,”  said  Raleigh,  “  as  I  understood,  it  was 
you  yourself  that  promised  her.” 

“  I,  sir  1  let  me  ask  who  has  dared  thus  to  make 
use  of  my  name  ?  ” 

“  The  bridegroom  himself,  —  no  other  than  your 
captain,  Lionel  Stafford,  who  told  me  of  your  — ” 

Mark  broke  in,  heedless  of  all  respect,  — 

“  Stafford  !  Stafford  !  Sir,  you  are  under  some 
marvellous  error.  He,  as  I  now  believe  unwittingly, 
stole  the  heart  of  my  betrothed,  and  to  him  I  yielded 
her.” 

“  He  believes  that  it  was  your  sister  that  you 
granted,  and  only  wondered  at  your  grudging  man¬ 
ner.” 

“  sister !  ”  gasped  Mark.  “  Let  me  see  him, 
sir.  He  can  be  under  no  such  delusion !  It  is  you 
—  pardon  me.  Sir  Walter  —  who  cannot  imagine 
the  —  the  way  I  have  caused  myself  to  be  treated. 
My  sister  —  But  it  is  all  one  to  me,  —  the  other 
poor  child  loves  him.  The  misery  he  has  brought  —  ” 

“I  think,”  said  Sir  Walter,  kindly,  “that  if  a 
stranger  may  judge  of  the  countenance  of  a  maiden 
as  certain  names  were  spoken,  it  was  not  that  of 
Stafford  that  made  Mistress  Colyton  blush  and  glow, 
with  a  tear  in  her  bright  eye.” 

Mark  was  now  spurred  into  one  of  his  impetuous 
fits.  He  strode  on  to  the  little  inn  parlor  where 
Lionel  was  pacing  up  and  down  in  almost  equal 
agitation.  Catching  him  by  the  hand,  he  abruptly 
demanded,  — 
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[  “  Lionel,  which  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Mark  !  can  you  doubt  V  IHd  you  deem  me  all 
these  years  a  traitor  ?  Can  you  imagine  that  I  could 
prefer  that  little  —  ”  he  happily  caught  himself 
up  before  he  had  become  uncomplimentary  —  “  that 
pretty  little  child  to  one  so  noble,  so  deeply  think¬ 
ing,  as  your  sister  ?  ” 

Mark  caught  him  by  the  hand,  and  wrung  it  as 
he  had  wrung  it  in  the  storm  three  months  ago. 

“  And  this  —  this  explains  all  I  ”  exclaimed  Lionel. 
“  This  was  the  cause  of  your  displeasure  I  It  was 
from  your  own  heart  that  you  were  tearing  what 
you  gave  to  me  !  ” 

AVhat  skills  it  to  say  more  !  The  Armada’s  battles 
have  been  better  fought  than  ever  we  could  fight 
them ;  and  as  for  the  affairs  of  the  mouth  pf  the 
Leamy,  no  one  will  doubt  that  Mark  easily  made 
his  peace  with  Amise,  and  that  when  her  ring  was 
restored  it  was  once  for  all,  and  also  that  a  quiet, 
undemonstrative,  but  very  deep  love  had  all  along 
existed  in  the  heart  of  Grace  for  the  brave  and 
gentle  sailor.  His  share  in  the  treasures  of  the 
Santa  Clara  was  enough  to  form  the  foundation 
of  his  fortunes,  and  make  it  not  otherwise  than  pru¬ 
dent  that  both  the  marriages  should  take  place  at 
once,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  came  down  to  Fardel 
for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  away  the  two 
brides. 

Old  Mrs.  Lynch,  hearing  the  name  of  Mark  about 
the  house  again,  became  calm  and  satisfied,  and 
under  the  tender  care  of  Amise  lived  years  enough 
in  her  gentle  feebleness  to  soften  on  her  son’s  mind 
that  bitter  sense  of  undutiful  cruelty  that  had  caused 
him  so  much  agony  on  his  first  return. 


THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

A  NEW  novel  by  the  author  of  the  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast-Table  offers  a  pleasant  relief  from  the 
long  series  of  insipid  and  flimsy  stories  through 
which  the  conscientious  critic  has  to  plod  in  the 
constantly  disappointed  hope  of  discovering  some 
flash  of  original  talent.  Whatever  may  be  Dr. 
Holmes’s  other  merits  or  shortcon^ngs,  he  has  at 
least  two  good  qualities  which  insure  a  certain  satis¬ 
faction  to  his  readers.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a 
thoroughly  original  Writer,  who  always  communicates 
a  genuine  and  characteristic  flavor  to  his  writings ; 
and  secondly,  he  has  the  fortunate  incapacity  for 
dulness  which  results  from  an  indifference  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  expedients  for  padding.  Whether  he  wishes 
to  be  humorous  or  pathetic,  he  is  content  to  work 
out  his  effects  in  the  fewest  possible  strokes,  and 
does  not  spoil  them  in  the  effort  to  force  them  upon 
our  notice.  He  has  an  admirably  delicate  touch, 
and  even  when  his  wit  misses  fire,  he  does  not  per¬ 
sist  in  an  obstinate  hammering  upon  the  same  place. 
It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  tbat,  in  criticizing  an 
American  author,  we  are  generally  disposed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  indications  rather  of  national  than  of 
individual  characteristics  ;  though  it  may  be  inevit¬ 
able  that  this  should  be  the  case  in  a  literature 
where  we  must  still  look  rather  for  the  promise  than 
for  actual  performance.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  some  respects  American  writers  give  ground 
for  great  hopes  of  future  excellence  ;  but  there  are 
few  who  have  clearly  got  beyond  the  pupil  stage, 
and  established  claims  to  be  judged  from  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  point  of  view  without  favor  or  allowance  on 
the  score  of  what  we  may  call  intellectual  provin¬ 
cialism.  Of  those  few  Dr.  Holmes  is  certainly  one ; 
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and  yet  he  has  so  strong  a  tinge  of  his  native  soil 
that,  in  reviewing  his  btwks,  we  naturally  consider 
them  as  throwing  light  upon  the  special  tendencies 
of  the  American  mind.  His  humor  is  distinctly  his 
own  ;  it  is  a  natural  growth,  not  fashioned  upon  any 
European  model ;  but  it  has  a  certain  family  like¬ 
ness  to  the  productions  of  others  amongst  his  coun¬ 
trymen. 

There  is  no  department  of  art  in  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  developed  a  more  distinctive  character 
than  in  their  humorous  literature.  We  generally 
recognize  an  American  joke  when  we  hear  it,  even 
when  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  peculiar  slang  of  the 
Transatlantic  dialect.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing 
more  difficult  than  to  put  into  words  the  precise 
distinction  which  exists  between  different  varieties 
of  humor.  An  example  or  two  brings  the  distinc¬ 
tion  before  our  minds,  but  we  can  hardly  say  what 
are  the  special  marks  of  any  of  the  existing  kinds, 
any  more  than  we  can  verbally  give  a  notion  of  a 
taste  or  an  odor,  with  which  we  are  not  previously 
familiar.  To  analyze  such  ethereal  essences  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  literary  chemistry. 
Sdil,  we  may  assume  that  American  humor  has  a 
characteristic  flavor,  more  easily  recognized  than 
described,  of  which  Dr.  Holmes  has  given  us  some 
of  the  happiest  specimens.  Perhaps  we  might  say 
that  the  American  variety  is  generally  drier  than 
the  English  ;  its  admirers  might  say  that  it  was  less 
gross,  and  its  enemies  that  it  was  thinner  than  ours, 
as  the  American  is  the  attenuated  or  spiritualized 
Englishman.  It  is  the  playful  manifestation  of  the 
power  which,  in  its  less  amiable  form,  we  call  Yan¬ 
kee  shrewdness  ;  it  is  not  exactly  naive,  because  it 
is  wanting  in  simplicity;  it  reminds  us  of  the  in¬ 
genuity  iimich  in  practical  matters  has  been  applied 
to  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  it 
often  has  the  quaintness  which  is  natural  to  an 
acute  mind  subject  to  the  defects  and  advantages  of 
looking  at  matters  with  very  little  respect  for  an¬ 
cient  formulas.  In  the  Guardian  Angel  there  are 
a  good  many  of  such  amusing  turns  of  wit  as  those 
with  which  we  have  already  become  familiar  in  the 
“  Autocrat.”  Such,  for  example,  is  the  remark  (at¬ 
tributed  to  a  kind  of  Yankee  Mrs.  Poyser)  that 
“  we  can’t  ride  to  heaven  in  a  C-spring  shay  ” ;  and 
a  short  dissertation  upon  “  squinting  brains”  ;  and 
the  ingenious  remark  upon  a  disconsolate  widower 
who  marries  speedily,  “  that  love  shuts  itself  up  in 
sympathy  like  a  knife-blade  in  its  handle,  and 
opens  as  easily.” 

This  peculiar  cast  of  humor,  with  which  our  read¬ 
ers  are  probably  familiar,  is  by  no  means  the  most 
prominent  element  in  the  Guardian  Angel ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  natural  product,  in  one  direction,  of 
the  very  original  type  of  cleverness  which  the  novel 
illustrates  on  a  large  scale  in  another.  The  whole 
design  of  the  book  shows  the  same  curious  ingenuity 
in  illustrating  a  principle  which  is  manifested  in 
the  apophthegms  we  have  quoted.  Dr.  Holmes  lets 
us  into  his  secret  in  his  preface.  The  Guardian 
Angel  is  intended  to  enforce  the  doctrine  already 
expounded  in  Elsie  Venner :  — 

“  If  [says  Dr.  Holmes]  I  called  these  two  stories 
Studies  of  the  Reflex  Function  in  its  higher  sphere, 
I  should  frighten  away  all  but  the  professors  and 
the  learned  ladies.  If  I  should  proclaim  that  they 
were  protests  against  the  scholastic  tendency  to 
shift  the  total  responsibility  of  all  human  action 
from  the  infinite  to  the  finite,  I  might  alarm  the 
jealousy  of  the  cabinet-keepers  of  our  doctrinal 
museums.” 


He  therefore  very  judiciously  keeps  his  abstract 
philosophy  —  good  or  bad  —  out  of  sight,  and  treats 
us  to  a  concrete  story  which  is  equally  amusing 
whether  it  embodies  a  theory  or  not  The  interest 
of  the  Guardian  Angel,  as  of  Elsie  Venner,  turns 
upon  the  phenomenon  of  inherited  instincts  and 
habits.  We  confess  that  the  w^  in  which  this  doc¬ 
trine  was  illustrated  in  Elsie  Venner  strikes  us  as 
being  very  superior  to  the  device  employed  in  the 
Guardian  Angel.  The  idea  of  a  girl  inheriting  in 
some  degree  the  properties  of  a  rattlesnake  was 
perhaps  the  most  striking  way  in  which  the  theory 
could  be  embodied,  just  l^cause  the  eflect  upon  the 
imagination  was  independent  of  the  theory.  It  is 
essential  to  a  good  parable  that  the  abstract  doc¬ 
trine  should  be  thoroughly  clothed  in  flesh  and 
blood ;  that  we  should  never  be  bored  by  coming 
upon  a  bit  of  bare  speculation  when  we  ought  to  be 
absorbed  in  an  apparently  genuine  narrative.  One 
could  accept  the  belief  that  Elsie  V enner’s  inheri¬ 
tance  was  possible  to  a  sufficient  degree  for  story¬ 
telling  purposes  ;  taken  simply  and  in  good  faith, 
her  story  raised  a  very  pleasing  amount  of  awe  ;  and 
when  we  had  finished  it,  we  could  return  to  the 
principle,  and  feel  that  it  had  received  a  forcible 
illustration.  In  the  Guardian  Angel,  the  illustration 
is  perhaps  equally  forcible  in  statement,  but  it  is  not 
worked  so  effectively  into  the  story.  The  myth  in 
which  the  doctrine  here  takes  a  substantial  form 
is  characteristically  expressed  as  follows  :  “  This 
body  in  which  we  journey  across  the  isthmus  be¬ 
tween  the  two  oceans  is  not  a  private  carriage,  but 
an  omnibus  ”  ;  or,  to  use  less  figurative  language, 
the  experience  of  the  heroine  of  the  Guardian  Angel 
“  tends  to  show  that  some  at  least  who  have  long 
been  dead  may  enjoy  a  kind  of  secondary  and 
imperfect,  yet  self-conscious  life,  in  these  bodily 
tenements  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering 
exclusively  our  own.”  With  the  pleasant  affectation 
of  scientific  gravity  which  was  eiimloyed  to  prepare 
us  for  the  rattlesnake  story  in  Elsie  Venner,  Dr. 
Holmes  informs  us  that  “  no  less  than  eight  distinct 
personalities  are  said  to  have  existed  in  a  single 
female  mentioned  by  an  ancient  physician  of  unim¬ 
peachable  authority.”  For  the  purposes  of  the 
story  we  are,  of  course,  ready  to  bow  to  this  unim¬ 
peachable  gentleman,  just  as,  in  Wordsworth’s 
great  ode,  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence 
of  souls,  on  account  of  the  sentiments  for  which  it 
affords  a  wonderful  means  of  expression.  The 
passing  away  of  a  glory  from  the  earth  may  really 
be  explicable  in  a  simpler  manner  than  by  supposing 
that  we  have  led  alre^y  a  life  out  of  the  body  ;  and 
the  inheritance  of  certain  mental  and  bodily  pecu¬ 
liarities  does  not  of  necessity  imply  that  our  ancestors 
get  into  our  skins  by  turns,  and  influence  us  by  a 
real  presence.  Still,  the  poet  and  the  novelist  are 
justified  in  adopting  any  hypothesis  that  may  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  the  strongest  appeals  to  our  imagi¬ 
nation. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  complain  that  poor  Miss 
Myrtle  Hazard  is  tormented  oy  a  variety  of  dead 
ancestors  after  a  very  disagreeable  fashion ;  but  the 
dead  ancestors  do  not  affect  us  with  such  a  pleasant 
mixture  of  awe  and  wonder  as  the  rattlesnake. 
Dr.  Holmes  very  properly  keeps  them  in  great 
order;  it  is  part  of  his  design  that  we  should  never 
be  shocked  by  an  obtrusively  supernatural  phenom¬ 
enon.  We  are  content,  whilst  reading  his  pages, 
to  affect  a  quasi-scientifio  belief,  and  to  talk  as 
gravely  as  if  the  influence  of  dead  ancestors  within 
us  were  as  unmistakable  as  that  of  cholera  poison. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


The  young  lady  affected  sees  one  or  two  strange  vis¬ 
ions,  but  they  are  carefully  kept  within  the  border  line 
which  divides  ordinary  human  experience  from  the 
supernatural.  Her  visions  are  at  least  susceptible 
of  explanation  as  purely  subjective  phenomena,  and 
some  trouble  is  taken  to  show  in  what  way  they 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  circumstances  by 
which  she  was  surrounded.  There  is  thus  nothing 
which  is  too  shocking  for  our  credulity ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ancestral  influence  scarcely  presents 
itself  in  a  sufficiently  tangible  shape.  Erom  his 
dread  of  overcharging  his  picture.  Dr.  Holmes 
seems  to  us  to  have  erred  rather  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  The  occult  influences  which  are  supposed 
to  affect  Myrtle  Hazard’s  fate  are  too  much  in  the 
background.  We  become  conscious  of  the  design 
when  we  read  the  book  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  attention ;  but  we  are  not  constantly  reminded  of 
an  awful  and  mysterious  agency  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  senses,  whose  working  we  trace  without  be¬ 
ing  quite  able  to  seize  its  mode  of  action.  In  short. 
Myrtle  Hazard’s  grandmothers,  and  great-grand¬ 
fathers  and  other  relations  do  not  wield  an  influence 
upon  her  life  which  is  at  all  equal  in  its  effect  upon 
the  imagination  to  the  mysterious  rattlesnake.  But 
if  Elsie  Venner  had  not  been  previously  published, 
we  should  have  been  more  deeply  impressed  by  the 
Guardian  Angel.  The  charaeters  that  are  grouped 
round  Myrtle  are  those  which  might  be  expected  in 
a  New  England  country  village ;  perhaps  there  are 
rather  too  many  of  them.  Myrtle’s  life  has  to  pass 
through  different  stages  of  temptation  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  various  phases  of  influence  of  her  an¬ 
cestry  ;  for  the  difierent  ancestors  find  allies  in 
the  flesh-and-blood  characters  who  surround  her. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  rather  unnecessary  corajilica- 
tion  of  plot,  introduced  apparently  to  keep  her  at  a 
distance  from  the  worthy  lover  who  is  supposed  to 
have  engaged  himself  to  a  very  inferior  young  wo¬ 
man  before  the  story  begins.  The  fault  to  which 
Dr.  Holmes  seems  to  be  most  liable  is  a  certain 
restlessness  which  induces  him  to  shift  the  scene 
rather  too  often  to  pixxluce  a  satisfactory  eflect. 
At  the  same  time  the  characters  are  sketched  with 


great  vivacity,  and  would  be  more  amusing  if  they 
were  not  a  tnfle  too  crowded.  There  is  the  Puritan 


msuden  aunt  who  is  such  a  horrible  tyrant  in  many 
American  stories,  and  who  in  this  case,  as  Dr. 
Holmes  tells  us,  is  drawn  after  a  lady  who  lately 
beat  a  girl  to  death  because  she  would  n’t  say  her 
prayers.  Her  character  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  pleasant  sp^imen  of  a  hymn,  by  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Dr.  Watts,  which  she  teaches  her  niece  :  — 


“  Far  in  the  deep  where  darkness  dwells. 
The  Uod  of  horror  and  despair, 

Justice  has  built  a  dismal  hell, 

And  laid  her  stores  of  reogeance  there. 


^  Steroal  plagues  and  heavy  chaioa, 
TonueDting  racks  and  fiery  coals, 
And  darts  t’  inflict  immortal  pains 
Dyed  in  the  blood  of  damned  souls/’ 


Then  there  is  the  over-keen  young  lawyer,  the 
parson  who  creeps  into  the  houses  of  silly  women, 
duly  contrasted  by  a  venerable  old  colleague,  and 
the  best  character  in  the  book,  who  is  in  fact  the 
guardian  angel.  This  is  an  old  professor,  of  great 
teaming  and  equal  shrewdness,  who  has  written  an 
Emersonian  book  on  the  universe,  of  which  he  is 
the  sole,  but  the  intensely  sympathetic  and  admiring 
student,  with  a  quotation  fixim  which  we  may  con- 
clnde :  — 

“  Do  you  want  to  be  remembered  after  the  con¬ 
tinents  have  gone  under,  and  come  up  again,  and 


dried  and  bred  new  r^ces  ?  Have  your  name 
stamped  on  all  your  plates  and  cups  and  saucers. 
Nothing  of  you  or  yours  will  last  like  these.  I 
never  sit  down  at  my  table  without  looking  at  the 
china  service  and  saying.  Here  are  my  monuments ; 
that  butter-dish  is  ray  um ;  this  soup-plate  is  my 
memorial  tablet.  No  need  of  a  skeleton  at  iny  ban¬ 
quets.  I  feed  from  my  tombstone,  and  read  my 
epitaph  at  the  bottom  of  every  tea-cup.” 

We  don’t  know  whether  Dr.  'Holmes  has  taken 
this  precaution,  but  he  will  deserve  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  more  4;han  the  life  of  an  average  tea-ciip 
as  one  who  has  done  much  towards  raising  the 
standard  of  American  literature  in  this,  we  may 
hope,  its  still  youthful  stage. 


HERTFORD  O’DONNELL’S  WARNING.* 


Many  a  year  ago,  liefore  chloroform  was  thought 
of,  there  lived  in  an  old,  rambling  house,’  in  Gerard 
Street,  Soho,  a  young  Irishman  called  Hertford 
O’Donnell. 

After  Hertford  O’Donnell  he  was  entitled  to 
write  M.R.C.S.,  for  he  had  studied  hard  to  gain 
this  distinction,  and  the  older  surgeons  at  Guv’s 
(his  hospital)  considered  him,  in  their  secret  hearts, 
one  of  the  most  rising  operators  of  the  day. 

Having  said  chloroform  was  unknown  at  the  time 
this  story  opens,  it  will  strike  my  readers  that,  if 
Hertford  O’Donnell  were  a  rising  and  successful 
operator  in  those  daj’s,  of  necessity  he  combined 
within  himself  a  larger  number  of  striking  qualities 
than  are  by  any  means  necessary  to  form  a  success¬ 
ful  operator  in  these. 

Tliere  was  more  than  mere  hand  skill,  more  than 
even  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  needful 
for  the  man  who,  dealing  with  conscious  subjects, 
essayed  to  rid  them  of  some  of  the  diseases  to  which 
flesh  is  heir.  There  was  greater  courage  requiriKl 
in  the  manipulator  of  old  than  Is  altogether  es-xential 
now.  Then,  as  now,  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  in¬ 
struments, —  a  steady  hand, — a  keen  eye, — a  quick 
dexterity  were  indispensable  to  a  good  operator; 
but,  added  to  all  these  things,  there  formerly  re¬ 
quired  a  pulse  which  knew  no  quickening,  —  a  men¬ 
tal  strength  which  never  faltered,  —  a  ready  power 
of  adaptation  in  unexpected  circumstances, — fer¬ 
tility  of  resource  in  ilifficult  cases,  and  a  brave  front 
under  all  emergencies. 

If  I  refrain  from  adding  that  a  hard  as  well  as  a 
courageous  heart  was  an  important  item  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  it  is  only  out  of  deference  to  general 
opinion,  which,  amongst  other  delusions,  clings  to 
the  belief  that  courage  and  hardness  are  antago¬ 
nistic  qualities. 

Hertfonl  O’Donnell,  however,  was  hard  as  steel. 
He  understooil  his  work,  and  he  did  it  thoroughly; 
but  he  cared  no  more  for  quivering  nerves  and  con¬ 
tracting  muscles,  for  screams  of  agony,  for  faces 
white  with  pain,  and  teeth  clenched  in  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  anguish,  than  he  did  for  the  stony  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  dead  which  sometimes  in  the  dissecting- 
room  appalled  younger  arid  less  experienced  men. 

He  had  no  sentiment,  and  he  had  no  sympathy. 
The  human  body  was  to  him  an  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism,  which  it  was  at  once  a  pleasure  and  a 
profit  to  understand.  Precisely  as  Brunei  loved  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  or  any  other  singular  engineering 
feat,  so  O’Donnell  loved  a  patient  on  whom  he 
operated  successfully,  more  especially  if  the  ailment 


**  From  the  advaDoe  sheeta  of  the  Extra  Number  of  Londou  Soci¬ 
ety  for  1887. 
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HERTFORD  O’DONNELL’S  WARNING. 


possessed  by  the  patient  were  of  a  rare  and  difficult 
chara»:ter. 

And  for  this  reason  he  was  much  liked  by  all  who 
came  under  his  hands,  for  patients  are  apt  to  mis¬ 
take  a  surgeon’s  interest  In  their  cases  for  interest 
in  tlieiuselves  :  and  it  was  gratifying  to  John  Dicks, 
plasterer,  and  Timothy  Regan,  Ialx>rer,  to  be  the 
hiipiiy  possessors  of  reiuarkal)le  diseases,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  cordial  understanding  between  them  and 
the  liandsome  Irishman. 

If  he  were  hard  and  cool  at  the  moment  of  hew¬ 
ing  tlieiu  to  pieces,  that  was  all  forgotten,  or  re¬ 
membered  only  as  a  virtue,  when  after  being  dis¬ 
charged  from  hospital,  like  soldiers  who  have  served 
in  a  severe  campaign,  they  met  Mr.  O’Donnell  in 
the  street,  and  were  accosted  by  that  rising  individ¬ 
ual,  just  as  though  he  considered  himself  nobody. 

lie  had  a  royal  memory,  this  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  both  for  faces  and  cases ;  and  like  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen  he  never  felt  it  Ixmeath  his  dignity 
to  talk  cordially  to  corduroy  and  fustian. 

In  London,  as  at  Calgillan,  he  never  held  back 
his  tongue  from  speaking  a  cheery  or  a  kindly  word. 
His  manners  were  pliable  enough  if  his  heart  were 
not ;  and  the  porters,  and  the  patients,  and  the 
nurses,  and  the  students  at  Guy’s  all  were  pleased 
to  see  Hertford  O’Donnell. 

liain,  bail,  sunshine,  it  was  all  the  same ;  there 
was  a  life  and  a  brightness  about  the  man  which 
communicated  Itself  to  those  with  whom  he  came  iti 
contact.  Let  the  mud  out  in  Smlthfield  be  a  foot 
deep,  or  the  London  fog  thick  as  pea-soup,  Mr. 
O’Donnell  never  lost  his  temper,  never  muttered  a 
surly  reply  to  the  gate-keeper's  salutation,  but  s{>oke 
out  blithely  and  cheerfully  to  his  pupils  and  his  pa¬ 
tients,  to  the  sick  and  to  the  well,  to  those  below 
and  to  those  above  him. 

And  yet,  spite  of  all  these  good  qualities,  —  spite 
of  his  handsome  face,  his  fine  figure,  his  easy  ad¬ 
dress,  and  his  unquestionable  skill  as  an  operator, 
the  dons,  who  acknowledged  his  talent,  shook  their 
beads  gravely  when  two  or  three  of  them  in  private 
and  solemn  conclave  talked  confidentially  of  their 
younger  brother. 

If  there  were  many  things  in  his  favor,  there 
were  more  in  his  disfavor.  He  was  Irish,  —  not 
merely  by  the  accident  of  birth,  which  might  have 
been  forgiven  since  a  man  cannot  be  held  account¬ 
able  for  such  caprices  of  Nature,  but  by  every  other 
accident  and  design  which  is  objectionable  to  the 
orthoilox  and  respectable  and  representative  Eng¬ 
lish  mind. 

In  speech,  appearance,  manner,  habits,  modes  of 
expression,  habits  of  life,  Hertford  O’Donnell  was 
Irish.  To  the  core  of  his  heart  he  loved  the  island 
which  he,  nevertheless,  declared  he  never  meant  to 
revisit ;  and  amongst  the  English  he  moved  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  foreigner,  who  was  resolved, 
so  said  the  great  prophets  at  Guy’s,  to  go  to  destruc¬ 
tion  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  let  no  man  hinder  him. 

“  He  means  to  go  the  whole  length  of  his  tether,” 
observed  one  of  the  ancient  wiseacres  to  another : 
wliich  speech  Implied  a  conviction  that  Hertford 
O'Donnell,  having  sold  himself  to  the  Evil  One, 
had  determined  to  dive  the  full  length  of  his  rope 
into  wickedness  before  being  pulled  to  the  shore 
where  even  wickedness  is  negative,  —  where  there 
are  no  mad  carouses,  no  wild,  sinful  excitement, 
nothing  but  impotent  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

A  reckless,  graceless,  clever,  wicked  devil,  —  go¬ 
ing  to  his  natural  home  as  fast  as  in  London  a  man 
can  possibly  progress  thither  :  this  was  the  opinion 


his  superiors  held  of  the  man  who  lived  all  alone 
with  a  housekeeper  and  her  husband  (who  acted 
as  butler)  in  his  big  house  near  Soho. 

Gerrard  Street  was  not  then  an  utterly  shady 
and  forgotten  locality,  carriage  patients  found  their 
way  to  the  rising  young  surgeon  —  some  great  per¬ 
sonages  thought  it  not  beneath  them  to  fee  an  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  consulting  rooms  were  situated  on 
what  was  even  then  the  wrong  side  of  Regent 
Street.  He  was  making  money,  and  he  was  spend¬ 
ing  it ;  he  was  over  head  and  ears  In  debt,  —  usdless, 
vulgar  debt,  —  senselessly  contracted,  never  bravely 
faced.  He  luid  lived  at  an  awful  pace  ever  since 
he  came  to  London,  at  a  pace  which  only  a  man 
who  hopes  and  expects  to  die  young  can  ever  travel. 

Life,  what  good  was  it  ?  death,  was  he  a  child, 
or  .a  woman,  or  a  coward,  to  be  afraid  of  that  here¬ 
after?  God  knew  all  about  the  trifle  which  had 
upset  his  coach  better  than  the  dons  at  Guy’s  ;  and 
he  did  not  dread  facing  his  Maker,  and  giving  an 
account  to  Him  even  of  the  disreputable  existence 
he  had  led  since  he  came  to  Ixindon. 

Hertfonl  D’Donnell  knew  the  world  pretty  well, 
and  the  ways  thereof  were  to  him  as  roads  often 
traversed ;  therefore,  when  he  said  that  at  the  day 
of  judgment  he  felt  certain  he  should  come  off  better 
than  many  of  those  who  censured  him,  it  may  be 
assumed  that,  although  his  views  of  post-mortem 
punishment  were  vague,  unsatisfactory,  and  infidel, 
still,  his  information  as  to  the  peccadillos  of  his 
neighbors  Wiis  such  as  consoled  himself. 

And  yet,  living  all  alone  in  the  old  house  near 
Soho  ^uare,  grave  thoughts  would  intrude  fre¬ 
quently  into  the  surgeon’s  mind,  —  thoughts  which 
were,  so  to  say,  italicized  by  peremptory  letters, 
and  still  more  peremptory  visits  from  people  who 
wanted  money. 

Although  he  had  many  acrjuaintances  he  had  no 
single  fnend,  and  accordingly  these  thoughts  were 
received  and  brooded  over  in  solitude,  in  those 
hours  when,  after  returning  from  dinner  or  supper, 
or  congenial  carouse,  he  sat  in  his  dreary  room 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  considering  means  and  ways, 
chances  and  certainties. 

In  good  truth  he  had  started  in  London  with 
some  vague  idea  that  as  his  life  In  it  would  not  be 
of  long  continuance,  the  pace  at  which  he  elected 
to  travel  could  be  of  little  consequence;  but  the 
years  since  his  first  entry  into  the  metropolis  were 
now  piled  one  on  the  top  of  another,  his  youth  was 
behind  him,  his  chances  of  longevity,  spite  of  the 
way  he  had  striven  to  injure  his  constitution,  quite 
as  good  as  ever.  He  had  come  to  that  time  in 
exbtence,  to  that  narrow  strip  of  table-land  whence 
the  ascent  of  ^outh  and  the  descent  of  age  are 
equally  discernible,  —  when,  simply  because  he  has 
lived  for  so  many  years.  It  strikes  a  man  as  possible 
he  may  have  to  live  for  just  as  many  more,  with  the 
ability'  for  hard  work  gone,  with  the  boon  com¬ 
panions  scattered  abroad,  with  the  capacity  for 
enjoying  convivial  meetings  a  mere  memory,  with 
small  means  perhaps,  with  no  bright  hopes,  with  the 
pomp  and  the  equipage,  and  the  ikiry  carriages, 
and  the  glamour  which  youth  flings  over  eartnly 
objects  faded  away  like  the  pageant  of  yesterday, 
while  the  dreary  ceremony  of  living  has  to  be  gone 
through  to-day  and  to-morrow  and  the  morrow 
after,  as  though  the  gay  cavalcade  and  the  martial 
music,  and  the  glittering  helmets  and  the  prancing 
steeds,  were  still  accompanying  the  wayfarer  to  his 
journey's  end. 

Ah  I  my  friends  there  comes  a  moment  when  we 
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must  all  leave  the  coach,  with  its  four  bright  bays, 
its  pleasant  outside  freight,  its  cheery  company,  its 
guard  who  blows  the  horn  so  merrily  through  vil- 
Ug^  and  along  lonely  country  roads. 

Long  before  we  reach  that  final  stage,  where  the 
black  business  claims  us  for  its  own  especial  proper¬ 
ty,  we  have  to  bid  good  by  to  all  easy,  thoughtless 
jourtieying,  and  betake  ourselves,  with  what  zest 
we  will,  to  traversing  the  common  of  Reality. 
There  is  no  royal  road  across  it  that  ever  I  heard 
of.  From  the  king  on  his  throne  to  the  laborer 
who  vaguely  imagines  what  manner  of  being  a  king 
is,  we  have  all  to  tramp  across  that  desert  at  one 
period  of  our  lives,  at  all  events ;  and  that  period 
usually  is  when,  as  I  have  said,  a  man  starts  to  find 
,  the  hopes  and  the  strength,  and  the  buoyancy  of 
youth  left  behind,  while  years  and  years  of  life  lie 
stretching  out  before  him. 

The  coach  he  has  travelled  by  drops  him  here. 
There  is  no  appeal,  there  is  no  help ;  therefore  let 
him  take  off  his  hat  and  wish  the  new  pa-ssengers 
good  speed,  without  either  envy  or  repining. 

Behold  he  has  had  his  turn,  and  let  whosoever 
will,  mount  on  the  box-seat  of  life  again,  and  tip 
the  coachman  and  handle  the  ribbons,  he  shall  take 
that  pleasant  journey  no  more,  —  no  more  fbrever. 

Even  supposing  a  man’s  spring-time  to  have  been 
a  cold  and  ungenial  one,  with  bitter  easterly  winds 
and  nipping  frosts,  biting  the  buds  and  retarding 
the  blossoms,  still  it  was  spring  for  all  that,  —  spring 
with  the  young  green  leaves  sprouting  forth,  with 
the  flowers  unfolding  tenderly,  with  the  songs  of 
birds  and  the  rush  of  waters,  with  the  summer  be¬ 
fore  and  the  autumn  afar  off,  and  winter  remote  as 
death  and  eternity ;  but  when  once  the  trees  have 
donned  their  summer  foliage,  when  the  pure  white 
blossoms  have  disappeared,  and  a  gorgeous  red  and 
orange  and  purple  blaze  of  many-colored  flowers  fills 
the  gardens,  then  if  there  come  a  wet,  dreary  rlay, 
the  idea  of  autumn  and  winter  is  not  so  difficult  to 
realize.  When  once  twelve  o’clock  is  reached,  the 
evening  and  night  become  facts,  not  possibilities : 
and  it  was  of  the  afternoon  and  the  evening  and  the 
night  Hertford  O’Donnell  sat  thinking  on  the 
Christmas  Eve  when  I  crave  permission  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  my  readers. 

A  goo<l-looking  man  ladies  considered  him. 
A  tall,  <lark-complexioned,  black-haired,  straight- 
limbed,  deeply,  divinely  blue-eyed  fellow,  with  a 
soft  voice,  with  a  pleasant  brogue,  who  had  ridden 
like  a  Centaur  over  the  loose  stone  walls  in  Conne¬ 
mara,  who  had  danced  all  night  at  the  Dublin  balls, 
who  had  walked  over  the  Bennebeola  mountains, 
gun  in  hand,  day  after  day  without  weariness,  who 
had  fished  in  every  one  of  the  hundred  lakes  you 
can  behold  from  the  top  of  that  mountain  ne.ar  the 
Recess  Hotel,  who  had  led  a  mad,  wild  life  in  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  and  a  wilder,  perhaps,  while  “  studying 
for  a  doctor  ”  —  as  the  Irish  phrase  goes  —  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  who  after  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother 
left  him  free  to  return  to  Calgillan  and  pursue  the 
usual  utterly  useless,  utterly  purposeless,  utterly 
pleasant  life  of  an  Irish  gentleman  possessed  of 
health,  birth,  and  expectations,  suddenly  kicked 
over  the  paternal  traces,  bade  adieu  to  Calgillan 
Castle  and  the  blandishments  of  a  certain  beautiful 
Miss  Clifden,  beloved  of  his  mother,  and  laid  out  to 
be  his  wife,  walked  down  the  avenue  without  even  so 
much  company  as  a  gossoon  to  carry  his  carpet-bag, 
shook  the  dust  from  his  feet  at  the  lodge-gates,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  coach,  never  once  looking  back 
at  Calgillan,  where  his  favorite  mare  was  standing 


in  the  stable,  his  greyhounds  chasing  one  another 
round  the  home  paddock,  his  gun  at  half-cock  in 
his  dressing-room,  and  his  fishing-tackle  all  in  order 
and  ready  for  use. 

He  had  not  kissed  his  mother  nor  asked  for  his 
father’s  blessing ;  he  left  Miss  Clifilen  arrayed  in 
her  bran-new  riding-habit  without  a  word  of  affec¬ 
tion  or  regret ;  he  had  sjioken  no  syllable  of  farewell 
to  any  servant  about  the  place  ;  only  when  the  old 
woman  at  the  lodge  bade  him  good  morning  and 
God-blessed  his  handsome  face,  he  recommended 
her  bitterly  to  look  well  at  it,  for  she  would  never 
see  it  more. 

Twelve  years  and  a  half  had  passed  since  then 
without  either  Nancy  Blake  or  any  other  one  of  the 
Calgillan  people  having  set  eyes  on  Master  Hert¬ 
ford’s  hanilsome  face.  He  had  kept  his  vow  to  him¬ 
self  ;  he  had  not  written  home ;  he  had  not  been  in¬ 
debted  to  mother  or  father  for  even  a  tenp-nny- 
piece  during  the  whole  of  that  time  ;  he  had  lived 
without  friends,  and  he  had  lived  without  God,  — 
so  far  as  God  ever  lets  a  man  live  without  him,  — 
and  his  own  private  conviction  was  that  he  could 
get  on  very  well  without  either.  One  thing  only 
he  felt  to  be  needful, —  money,  money  to  keep  him 
when  the  evil  days  of  sickness,  or  age,  or  loss  of 
practice  came  upon  him.  Though  a  spendthrift  he 
was  not  a  simpleton.  Around  him  he  saw  men  who, 
having  started  with  fairer  prospects  than  his  own, 
were  nevertheless  reduced  to  indigence ;  and  he 
knew  that  what  had  happened  to  others  might  hap 
pen  to  himself. 

An  unlucky  cut,  slipping  on  a  bit  of  orange-peel 
in  the  street,  the  merest  accident  imaginable,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  change  opulence  to  beggary  in  the  life’s 
programme  of  an  individual  whose  income  depends 
on  eye,  on  nerve,  on  hand ;  and  besides  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  this  fact,  Hertford  O’Donnell  knew 
that  beyond  a  certain  point  in  his  profession  pro¬ 
gress  was  not  easy. 

It  did  not  depend  quite  on  the  strength  of  his 
own  bow  or  shiela  whether  he  counted  his  earnings 
by  hundreds  or  thousands.  Work  may  achieve 
competence,  but  mere  work  cannot,  in  a  profession 
at  all  events,  compass  wealth.  , 

He  looked  around  him,  and  he  perceived  that  the 
majority  of  great  men,  —  great  and  wealthy,  —  h.ad 
been  indebted  for  their  elevation  more  to'  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  birth,  patronage,  connection,  or  marriage, 
than  to  personal  ability. 

Personal  ability,  no  doubt,  they  possessed ;  but 
then,  little  Jones,  who  lived  in  Frith  Street,  and  who 
could  barely  keep  himself  and  his  wife  and  family, 
had  ability,  too,  only  he  lacked  the  concomitants  of 
success. 

He  wanted  something  or  some  one  to  puff  him 
into  notoriety,  —  a  brother  at  court,  —  a  lord’s  leg 
to  mend,  —  a  rich  wife  to  give  him  prestige  in  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and,  lacking  this  something  or  some  one,  he 
had  grown  gray-haired  and  faint-hearted  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  that  world  which  utterly  despises  its  most 
obsequious  servants. 

“  Clatter  along  the  streets  with  a  pair  of  hired 
horses,  snub  the  middle  classes,  and  drive  over  the 
commonalty,  —  that  is  the  way  to  compa.ss  wealth 
and  popularity  in  England,”  said  Hertford  O’Don¬ 
nell,  bitterly ;  and,  as  the  man  desired  wealth  and 
popularity,  he  sat  before  his  fire,  with  a  foot  on  each 
hoD,  and  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  considering  how 
he  might  best  obtain  the  means  to  clatter  along  the 
streets  in  his  carriage,  and  splash  plebeians  with  mud 
from  his  wheels,  like  the  b^t 
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In  Dublin  he  could,  by  means  of  his  name  and 
connection,  have  done  well ;  but  then  he  vras  not 
in  Dublin,  neither  did  he  want  to  be.  The  bitter¬ 
est  memories  of  his  life  were  inseparable  from  the 
name  of  the  green  island,  and  he  had  no  desire  to 
return  to  it 

Besides,  in  Dublin  heiresses  are  not  so  plentiful 
as  in  London,  and  an  heiress  Hertford  O’Donnell 
had  decided  would  do  more  for  him  than  years  of 
steady  work. 

A  rich  wife  could  clear  him  of  debt  introduce 
him  to  fashionable  practice,  afford  him  that  measure 
of  social  respectability  which  a  medical  bachelor  inva¬ 
riably  lacks,  deliver  him  from  the  loneliness  of  Ger- 
rard  Street,  and  the  domination  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coles. 

To  most  men,  deliberately  bartering  away  their 
independence  for  money  seems  so  prosaic  a  business 
that  they  strive  to  gloss  it  over  even  to  themselves, 
and  to  assign  every  reason  for  their  choice,  save 
that  which  is  really  the  influencing  one. 

Not  so,  however,  with  Hertford  O’Donnell.  He 
tat  beside  the  fire  scoffing  over  his  proposed  bargain,  — 
thinking  of  the  lady’s  age,  —  her  money-bags,  —  her 
desirable  house  in  town,  —  her  seat  in  the  country, 

—  her  snobbishness,  —  her  folly. 

“  It  would  be  a  fitting  ending,”  he  sneered  ;  “  and 
why  I  did  not  settle  the  matter  to-night  passes  my 
comprehension.  I  am  not  a  fool,  to  be  frightened 
with  old  women’s  tales ;  and  yet  I  must  have  turned 
white.  I  felt  I  did,  and  she  asked  me  whether  I 
was  ill.  And  then  to  think  of  my  being  such  an 
idiot  as  to  ask  her  if  she  had  heard  anything  like  a 
cry,  as  though  she  would  be  likely  to  hear  that, 

—  she,  with  her  poor  parvenu  blood,  which,  I  often 
imagine,  must  have  been  mixed  with  some  of  her 
fether’s  strong  pickling  vinegar.  AVhat  the  deuce 
could  I  have  been  dreaming  about  ?  I  wonder 
what  it  really  was ;  and  Hertford  O’Donnell  pushed 
his  hair  back  from  his  forehead,  and  took  another 
draught  from  the  too  familiar  tumbler,  which  was 
placed  conveniently  on  the  chimney-piece. 

“  After  expressly  making  up  my  mind  to  propose, 
too  1  ”  he  mentally  continued.  “  Could  it  have  been 
conscience,  —  that  myth,  which  somebody,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  said,  ‘  makes  cowards 
of  us  all  ?  ’  I  don’t  believe  in  conscience ;  and  even 
if  there  be  such  a  thing  capable  of  being  developed 
by  sentiment  and  cultivation,  why  should  it  trouble 
me  ?  I  have  no  intention  of  wronging  Miss  Janet 
Price  Ingot,  —  not  the  least.  Honestly  and  fairly  I 
shall  marry  her ;  honestly  and  fairly  I  shall  act  by 
her.  An  old  wife  is  not  exactly  an  ornamental  ar¬ 
ticle  of  furniture  in  a  man’s  house ;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  the  fact  of  her  being  well  gilded  makes 
her  look  any  more  ornamental.  But  she  shall  have 
no  cause  for  complaint ;  and  I  will  go  and  dine  with 
her  to-morrow,  and  settle  the  matter.” 

Having  arrived  at  which  resolution,  Mr.  O’Don¬ 
nell  arose,  kicked  down  the  fire,  —  burning  hollow, 
with  the  heel  of  his  boot,  knocked  the  a.shes  out  of 
his  pipe,  emptied  his  tumbler,  and  bethought  him  it 
was  time  to  go  to  bed.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  rest  so  early  as  quarter  to  twelve  o’clock, 
but  he  felt  unusually  weary,  —  tired  mentally  and 
bodily, — and  lonely  beyond  all  power  of  expression. 

“  The  fair  Janet  would  be  better  than  this,”  he 
said,  half  aloud  ;  and  then  with  a  start  and  a  shiver, 
and  a  blanched  face,  he  turned  sharply  round,  whilst 
a  low,  sobbing,  wailing  cry  echoed  mournfully 
through  the  room.  No  form  of  words  could  give  an 
idea  of  the  sound.  The  plaintiveness  of  the  .^olian 
barp,  —  that  plaintiveness  which  so  soon  afifects  and 
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lowers  the  highest  spirits  —  would  have  seemed 
wildly  gay  in  comparison  to  the  sadness  of  the  cry 
which  seemed  floating  in  the  air.  As  the  summer 
wind  comes  and  goes  amongst  the  trees,  so  that 
mournful  wail  came  and  went,  —  came  and  went.  It 
came  in  a  rush  of  sound,  like  a  gradual  crescen¬ 
do  managed  by  a  skilful  musician,  and  it  died  away 
like  a  lingering  note,  so  that  the  listener  could 
scarcely  tell  the  exact  moment  when  it  faded  away 
into  silence. 

I  say  faded  away,  for  it  disappeared  as  the  coast 
line  disappears  in  the  twilight,  and  there  was  utter 
stillness  in  the  apartment. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Hertford  O'Donnell 
looked  at  his  dog,  and  beholding  the  creature 
crouched  into  a  corner  beside  the  fireplace,  called 
upon  him  to  come  out. 

His  voice  sounded  strange  even  to  himself,  and 
apparently  the  dog  thought  so  too,  for  he  made  no 
eflbrt  to  obey  the  summons. 

“  Come  out,  sir,”  his  master  repeated,  and  then  the 
animal  came  crawling  reluctantly  forward,  with  his 
hair  on  end,  his  eyes  almost  starting  from  his  head, 
trembling  violently,  as  the  surgeon,  who  caressed 
him,  felt. 

“  So  you  heard  it,  Brian  ?  ”  he  said  to  the  d(». 
“  And  so  your  ears  are  sharper  than  hers,  old  fel¬ 
low  ?  It ’s  a  mighty  queer  thing  to  think  of,  be¬ 
ing  favored  with  a  visit  from  a  banshee  in  Gerrard 
Street ;  and  as  the  lady  has  travelled  so  far,  I  only 
wish  I  knew  whether  there  is  any  sort  of  refi«sh- 
ment  she  would  like  to  take  after  her  long  journey.” 

He  spoke  loudly,  and  with  a  certain  mocking  de¬ 
fiance,  seeming  to  think  the  phantom  he  addressed 
would  reply ;  out  when  he  stopped  at  the  end  of 
his  sentence,  no  sound  came  through  the  stillness. 
There  was  utter  silence  in  the  room,  —  silence  broken 
only  by  the  falling  of  the  cinders  on  the  hearth 
and  the  breathing  of  his  dog. 

“  If  my  visitor  would  tell  me,”  he  proceeded,  “  for 
whom  this  lamentation  is  being  made,  whether  for 
myself,  or  for  some  member  of  my  illustrious  family, 
I  should  feel  immensely  obliged.  It  seems  too  much 
honor  for  a  poor  surgeon  to  have  such  attention 
paid  him.  Good  Heavens !  What  is  that  ?  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  a  ring,  loud  and  peremptory,  woke  all 
the  echoes  in  the  house,  and  brought  his  housekeeper, 
in  a  state  of  distressing  dishabille,  “out  of  her 
warm  bed,”  as  she  subsequently  stated,  to  the  head 
of  the  staircase. 

Across  the  hall  Hertford  O’Donnell  strode,  re¬ 
lieved  at  the  prospect  of  speaking  to  any  living  be¬ 
ing.  He  took  no  precaution  of  putting  up  the  chain, 
but  flung  the  door  wide.  A  dozen  burglars  would 
have  proved  welcome  in  comparison  to  that  ghostly 
intruder;  and,  as  I  have  said,  he  threw  the  door 
open,  admitting  a  rush  of  wet,  cold  air,  which  made 
poor  Mrs.  Coles’s  few  remaining  teeth  chatter  in  her 
head. 

“  Who  is  there  ?  —  what  do  you  want  ?  ”  asked 
the  surgeon,  seeing  no  person,  and  hearing  no  voice. 
“  Who  is  there  ?  —  why  the  devil  can’t  you  speak  ?  ” 

But  when  even  this  polite  exhortation  failed  to 
elicit  an  answer,  he  passed  out  into  the  night,  and 
looked  up  the  street,  and  down  the  street,  to  see 
nothing  but  the  driving  rain  and  the  blinking 
lights. 

“  If  this  goes  on  much  longer  I  shall  soon  think 
I  must  be  either  mad  or  drunk,”  he  muttered,  as  he 
re-entered  the  house,  and  locked  .and  bolted  the 
door  once  more. 

“  Lord’s  sake !  what  is  the  matter,  sir  ?  ”  asked 
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Aire.  Coles,  from  the  upper  flight,  careful  only  to  re¬ 
veal  the  borders  of  her  nightc^  to  Mr.  O’Donnell’s 
admiring  gaze.  “  Is  anybody  killed  ’?  —  have  you 
to  go  out,  sir  ?  ” 

“  It  was  only  a  runaway  ring,”  he  answered,  try¬ 
ing  to  reassure  himself  with  an  e.\planation  he  did 
not  in  his  heart  believe. 

“  Runaway  !  —  I ’d  runaway  them,”  murmured 
Mrs.  Coles,  as  she  retired  to  the  conjugal  couch, 
where  Coles  wa.<<,  to  (juote  her  own  expression, 
snoring  like  a  pig  through  it  all.”  Almost  im¬ 
mediately  ailerwanls  she  heard  her  master  ascend 
the  stairs  and  close  his  bedroom  door. 

“  Madam  will  surely  be  too  much  of  a  gentle¬ 
woman  to  intrude  here,”  thought  the  surgeon,  scof¬ 
fing  even  at  his  own  fears ;  but  when  he  lay  down 
he  did  not  put  out  his  liglit,  and  he  made  llrian  leap 
up  and  crouch  on  the  coverlet  beside  him. 

The  man  was  fairly  frightened,  and  would  have 
thought  it  no  discredit  to  his  manhood  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  as  much,  lie  was  not  afraid  of  death,  he  was 
not  airaid  of  trouble,  he  was  not  afraid  of  danger; 
but  he  was  afraid  of  the  banshee ;  and  as  he  lay 
with  his  hand  on  tlie  dog's  head,  he  thought  over 
all  the  stories  he  hatl  ever  heard  about  this  iamily 
retainer  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  •  lie  ha<l  not 
thought  about  her  for  years  and  years.  Never  be¬ 
fore  had  be  heard  her  voice  himself.  When  his 
brother  died,  she  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
travel  up  to  Dublin  and  give  him  notice  of  the 
impending  catastrophe.  “  If  she  had,  1  would  have 
gone  down  to  Calgiilan,  and  perhaps  saved  his 
life,"  considered  the  surgeon.  “  I  wonder  who  this 
is  for.  If  for  me,  that  will  settle  my  debts  and  my 
marriage.  If  1  could  be  quite  certain  it  was  either 
of  the  old  people,  I  would  start  for  Ireland  to¬ 
morrow.”  And  then  vaguely  his  mind  wandered 
on  to  think  of  every  banshee  story  he  had  ever 
heard  in  his  life,  —  a^ut  the  beautiful  lady  with  the 
wreath  of  flowers,  who  sat  on  the  rocks  below  Red 
Castle,  in  the  County  Antrim,  crying  till  one  of  the 
sons  died  for  love  of  her;  about  the  Round  Cham¬ 
ber  at  Danluoe,  which  was  swept  clean  by  tlie 
banshee  every  night ;  about  the  bed  in  a  certain 
great  house  in  Ireland,  which  was  slept  in  constant¬ 
ly,  although  no  human  being  ever  passed  in  or 
out  after  dark  ;  about  that  general  oflicer  wbo,  the 
night  before  Waterloo,  said  to  a  friend,  “  1  have 
hau*d  the  banshee,  and  shall  not  come  ofi*  the  field 
alive  to-morrow ;  break  the  news  gently  to  poor 
Carry  ” ;  and  who,  nevertheless,  cooung  safe  off  the 
field,  had  snbseqaently  news  about  poor  Carry  bro¬ 
ken  tenderly  and  pitifully  to  him ;  about  the  lad 
who,  aloft  in  the  rigging  hearing  through  the  night  a 
sobbing  and  wailing  t*oiuing  over  the  waters,  went 
down  to  the  captain  and  told  him  he  was  afraid  they 
were  somehow  out  of  their  reckoning,  jtist  in  time  to 
save  the  ship,  which,  when  morning  broke,  they 
found  but  for  bis  warning  would  have  been  on  the 
rocks.  It  was  blowing  great  guns,  and  the  sea 
was  all  in  a  fret  and  turmoil,  and  they  could  some¬ 
times  see  in  the  trough  of  the  waves,  as  down  a  val¬ 
ley,  the  cruel  black  reefi  they  hail  escaped. 

On  deck  the  captain  stood  speaking  to  the  boy 
who  had  saved  them,  and  asking  how  he  knew  of 
their  danger;  and  when  the  lad  told  him,  the  cap¬ 
tain  laughed,  and  said  her  ladyship  had  been  out¬ 
witted  that  time. 

Bnt  the  boy  answered,  with  a  grave  shake  of  his 
head,  that  the  warning  was  either  for  him  or  his,  and 
that  if  he  ^ot  safe  to  port  there  would  be  bad 
tidings  waiting  for  him  firom  henae ;  whereupon  the 


captain  bade  him  go  below,  and  get  some  brandy 
and  lie  down. 


He  got  the  brandy,  and  he  lay  down,  bnt  he 

never  rose  again ;  and  when  the  storm  abated. _ 

when  a  great  calm  succeeded  to  the  previous  tem¬ 
pest, —  there  wivs  a  very  solemn  funeral  at  sea; 
mid  on  their  arrival  at  Liver|)ool  the  captain  took  a 
journey  to  Ireland  to  tell  a  widowed  motlier  bow 
her  only  son  died,  and  to  bciir  his  few  effects  to  the 
poor  desolate  soul. 

Anti  Hertford  O’Donnell  thought  again  about 
his  own  father  riding  full-chase  across  country,  and 
hearing,  as  he  gallojied  by  a  clump  of  plantation, 
.something  like  a  sobbing  an<l  wailing.  'The  hounds 
were  in  full  cry ;  but  be  still  felt,  as  he  afterwards 
expressed  it,  that  tliere  was  something  among  those 
trees  he  could  not  pass;  and  so  he  jumped  oil'  his 
horse,  and  hung  Uie  reins  over  the  branch  of  a  fir,  and 
beat  the  cover  well,  but  not  a  thing  could  he  fin<l  in  it. 

Then,  fur  the  first  time  in  his  life,  .Allies  O’Don- 
uell  turned  his  horse’s  head  /ivm  the  hunt,  and, 
within  a  mile  of  Calgiilan,  met  a  man  running  to  tell 
him  Mr.  Alartin’s  gun  had  buret,  and  hurt  him  badly. 

As  be  remembered  the  story  idso,  of  how  Alary 
O'Donnell,  his  great  aunt,  being  marrie<l  to  a  youn>' 
Riiglishman,  Iteard  the  banshee  as  she  sat  one  even¬ 
ing  waiting  for  his  return  ;  and  of  how  she,  thinking 
the  bridge  by  which  he  often  came  home  unsafe  for 
liorse  and  man,  went  out,  in  a  great  panic,  to  meet 
and  entreat  him  to  go  round  by  the  main  road  for 
her  sake.  Sir  Everard  was  riding  along  in  the 
moonlight,  making  straight  for  the  bridge,  when  he 
behekl  a  figure  dressed  all  in  white  upon  it.  Then 
there  was  a  cnash,  and  the  figure  disappeared. 

The  lady  was  rescued  and  brought  back  to  the 
ball ;  but  next  morning  there  were  two  dead  bodies 
within  its  walls,  —  those  of  Lady  Eyreton  and  her 
still-born  son. 

Quicker  than  I  write  them,  these  memories  chased 
one  anotlier  through  Hertford  O’Donnell’s  brain; 
and  tliere  was  one  more  terrible  memory  than  any 
which  would  recur  to  him,  concerning  an  Irish 
uoblemaa  who,  seated  alone  in  his  great  town  house 
in  London,  heard  the  banshee,  and  rushed  out  to 
get  rid  of  the  phantom,  which  wailed  in  his  ear, 
nevertheless,  as  he  strode  down  Piccadilly.  And 
tlien  the  surgeon  remembered  how  he  went  with  a 
firiend  to  the  Opera,  feeling  sure  that  there  no  ban¬ 
shee,  unless  sbe  had  a  box,  coohl  find  admittance, 
until  suddenly  he  heard  her  singing  up  amongst  the 
highest  part  of  the  scenery,  with  a  terrible  mourn- 
fulnesB,  with  a  pathos  which  made  the  prima  donna’s 
tenderest  notes  seem  harsh  by  oompanson. 

As  he  came  out,  some  (juarrel  arose  between  him 
and  a  famous  fire-eater,  against  whom  he  stumbled : 
and  the  result  was  that  the  next  sdternoon  there  was 

a  new  I.,ord - ,  vice  Lord - ,  killed  in  a  dud 

with  Captain  Bravo. 

Memories  like  these  are  not  the  most  enlivening 
possible ;  they  are  apt  to  make  a  man  fanciful,  ami 
nervous,  and  wakeful ;  but  as  time  run  on,  Hertford 
O’Donnell  fell  asleep,  with  his  candle  still  burning, 
and  Brian’s  cold  nose  pressed  against  his  hand. 

He  dreamt  of  his  mother’s  family,  —  the  Hert- 
fords  of  Artingbury,  Yorkshire,  far-off  relatives  of 
Lord  Hertford,  —  so  far  ofi'  that  even  Mrs.  O’Don¬ 
nell  held  no  clew  to  the  genealogical  maze. 

He  thought  he  was  at  Artingbury,  fishing ;  that 
it  was  a  misty  summer’s  morning,  and  the  fish  rising 
beautifully.  In  his  dream  he  hooked  one  after  an¬ 
other,  and  the  boy  who  was  with  him  threw  them 
into  fhe  basket. 
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At  last  there  was  one  more  difScult  to  land  than 
the  others  ;  and  the  boy,  in  his  eagerness  to  watch 
the  sport,  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  brink, 
while  the  fisher,  intent  on  his  prey,  fiuled  to  notice 
his  companion’s  danger. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cry,  a  splash,  and  the  boy 
disappeared  from  sight 

Next  instant  he  rose  again,  however,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  Hertford  O’Donnell  saw  his  face. 

It  was  one  he  knew  well. 

In  a  moment  he  plunged  into  the  water,  and 
struck  out  for  the  lad.  He  had  him  by  the  hair,  he 
was  turning  to  bring  him  back  to  land,  when  the 
stream  suddenly  changed  into  a  wide,  wild,  shore¬ 
less  sea,  where  the  billows  were  chasing  one  another 
with  a  mad  demoniac  mirth. 

For  a  while  O’Donnell  kept  the  lad  and  himself 
afloat  They  were  swept  under  the  waves,  and 
came  forth  again,  only  to  see  larger  waves  rushing 
towards  them ;  but  through  all  the  surgeon  never 
loosened  his  hold  until  a  tremendous  billow  ingulfing 
them  both,  tore  the  boy  from  him. 

With  the  horror  of  that  he  awoke,  to  hear  a  voice 
layi^  quite  distinctly. 

“  w  to  the  hospiw !  —  go  at  once !  ” 

The  suigeon  started  up  in  bed,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  looked  about  him.  The  candle  was  flickering 
faintly  in  its  socket.  Brian,  with  his  ears  pricked  for¬ 
ward,  had  raised  his  head  at  his  master’s  sudden  jump. 

Everything  was  quiet,  but  still  those  words  were 
ringing  in  his  ear,  — 

“  Go  to  the  hospital  1  —  go  at  once !  ” 

The  tremendous  peal  of  the  bell  overnight,  and 
this  sentence,  seemed  to  be  simultaneons. 

That  he  was  wanted  at  Gu^’s, — wanted  imper¬ 
atively, —  came  to  O’Donnell  like  an  inspiration. 

Neither  sense  nor  reason  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  conviction  that  roused  him  out  of  bed,  and  make 
him  dress  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  gropie  his  way 
down  the  staircase,  Brian  following. 

He  opened  the  front  door,  and  passed  out  into 
the  darxness.  The  rain  was  over,  and  the  stars 
were  shining  as  he  pursued  his  way  down  Newport 
Market,  and  thence,  winding  in  and  out  in  a  south¬ 
east  direction,  through  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  and 
Old  Square  to  Chancery  Lane,  whence  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  St.  Paul’s. 

Along  the  deserted  streets  he  resolutely  continued 
his  walk.  He  did  not  know  what  he  w.is  going  to 
Guy’s  for.  Some  instinct  was  urging  him  on,  and 
he  neither  strove  to  combat  nor  control  it.  Only 
once  had  the  thought  of  turning  back  occurred,  and 
that  was  at  the  archway  leading  into  Old  Square. 
There  he  had  paused  for  a  moment,  asking  himself 
whether  he  were  not  gone  stark,  staring  mad ;  but 
Guy’s  seemed  preferable  to  the  haunted  house  in 
Gerrard  Street,  and  he  walked  resolutely  on,  deter¬ 
mining  to  say,  if  any  surprise  were  expressed  at  his 
appearance  that  he  had  been  sent  for. 

^nt  for  ?  —  yea  truly ;  but  by  whom  ? 

On  through  Cannon  Street;  on  over  London 
Bridge,  where  the  lights  flickered  in  the  river,  and 
the  sullen  plash  of  Uie  water  flowing  beneath  the 
arches,  washing  the  stone  piers  could  be  heard,  now 
the  human  din  was  hushed  and  lulled  to  sleep.  On, 
thinking  of  many  things :  of  the  days  of  his  youth ; 
of  his  dead  brother ;  of  his  father’s  heavily  encum¬ 
bered  estate ;  of  the  fortune  his  mother  had  vowed 
she  would  leave  to  some  charity  rather  than  to  him, 
if  he  refused  to  marry  according  to  her  choice ;  of 
his  wild  life  in  London  ;  of  the  terrible  cry  he  had 
heard  overnight,  —  that  terrible  wail  which  he  could 


not  drive  away  from  his  memery  even  as  he  entered 
Guy’s,  and  confronted  the  porter,  who  said,  — 

“  You  have  just  been  sent  for,  sir ;  did  you  meet 
the  messenger  ?  ” 

Like  one  in  a  dream, '  Hertford  O’Donnell  heard 
him  ;  like  one  in  a  dream,  also,  he  asked  what  was 
the  matter. 

“  Bad  accident,  sir ;  fire  :  fell  oflf  a  balcony,  — 
unsafe,  —  old  building.  Mother  and  child,  —  a  son ; 
child  with  compound  fracture  of  thigh.”  This,  the 
joint  information  of  porter  and  house-surgeon, 
mingled  together,  and  made  a  roar  in  Mr.  O’Don¬ 
nell’s  ears  like  the  sound  of  the  sea  breaking  on  a 
shingly  shore. 

Only  one  sentenee  he  understood  perfectly, — 
“  Immediate  amputation  necessary.”  At  this  point 
he  grew  cool ;  he  was  the  careful,  cautious,  success¬ 
ful  surgeon  in  a  moment. 

“  The  child,  you  say  ?  ”  ho  answered ;  “  let  me 
see  him.” 

The  Guy’s  Hospital  of  to-day  may  be  diflierent  to 
the  Guy’s  Hertford  O’Donnell  knew  so  well.  Rail¬ 
ways  have,  I  believe,  swept  away  the  old  operating 
room ;  railways  may  have  changed  the  position  of 
the  old  accident  ward,  to  reach  which,  in  the  days 
of  which  I  am  writing,  the  two  surgeons  had  to  pass 
a  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  stories. 

On  the  lower  step  of  this  staircase,  partiaUy  in 
shadow,  Hertford  O’Donnell  beheld,  as  he  came  for¬ 
ward,  an  old  woman  seated. 

An  old  woman  with  streaming  gray  hair,  with 
attenuated  arms,  with  head  bowed  forward,  with 
scanty  clothing,  with  bare  feet ;  who  never  looked 
up  at  their  approach,  but  sat  unnoticing,  shaking 
her  head  and  wringing  her  hands  in  an  extremity 
of  grief. 

Who  is  that  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  O’Donnell,  almost  in¬ 
voluntarily. 

“  Who  IS  what  ?  ”  demanded  his  companion. 

“  That,  —  that  woman,”  was  the  reply. 

“  What  woman  ?  ” 

“  There, —  are  you  blind? — seated  on  the  bottom 
step  of  the  staircase.  What  is  she  doing  ?  ”  per¬ 
sisted  Mr.  O’DonnelL 

“  There  is  no  woman  near  ns,”  his  companion 
answered,  looking  at  the  rising  surgeon  very  much 
as  though  he  suspected  him  of  seeing  double. 

“  No  woman  !  ”  scoffed  Hertford.  “  Do  you  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  my  own 
eyes  ?  ”  and  he  walked  up  to  the  figure,  meaning  to 
touch  it. 

But  as  he  essayed  to  do  so,  the  woman  seemed  to 
rise  in  the  air  and  float  away,  with  her  arms 
stretched  high  up  over  her  head,  uttering  such  a 
wail  of  pain,  and  agony,  and  distress,  as  caused  the 
Irishman’s  blood  to  curille. 

“  My  God !  Did  you  hear  that  ?  ”  he  said  to  his 


companion. 

“  What  ?  ”  was  the  reply. 

Then,  although  he  knew  the  sound  had  fallen  on 
deaf  ears,  he  answered,  — 

“  The  wail  of  the  banshee !  Some  of  my  people 
are  doomed !  ” 

“  I  trust  not,”  answered  th 
had  an  idea,  nevertheless,  that 
banshee  lived  in  a  whiskey-bottle,  and  that  she 
would  some  day  make  an  end  of  that  rising  and 
clever  operator. 

With  nerves  utterly  shaken,  Mr.  O’Donnell 
walked  forward  to  the  accident  ward.  There,  with 
his  face  shaded  from  the  light,  Uy  his  patient,  —  a 
young  boy,  with  a  compound  fracture  oi  the  thigh. 


e  house-surgeon,  who 
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In  that  ward,  in  the  fhce  of  actual  pain  or  danger 
capable  of  relief,  the  surgeon  had  never  known  fal¬ 
tering  nor  fear ;  and  now  he  carefully  examined  the 
injury,  felt  the  pulse,  inquired  as  to  the  treatment 
pursued,  and  orJered  the  sufferer  to  be  carried  to 
the  operating-room. 

While  he  was  looking  out  his  instruments  he 
heard  the  boy  lying  on  the  table  murmur  faintly,  — 

“  Tell  her  not  to  cry  so,  —  tell  her  not  to  cry.” 

“  What  is  he  talking  about  ?  ”  Hertford  O’Don¬ 
nell  inquired. 

“  The  nurse  says  he  has  been  speaking  about  some 
woman  crying  ever  since  he  came  in,  —  his  mother, 
most  likely,”  answered  one  of  the  attendants. 

“  He  is  delirious,  then  V  ”  observed  the  surgeon. 

“  No,  sir,”  pleaded  the  boy,  excitedly.  “  No ;  it 
is  that  woman,  —  that  woman  with  the  gray  hair. 
I  saw  her  looking  from  the  upper  window  before  the 
balcony  gave  way.  She  has  never  left  me  since, 
and  she  won't  be  quiet,  wringing  her  hands  and  cry- 
ing.” 

‘‘  Can  you  see  her  now  ?  ”  Hertford  O’Donnell 
inquired,  stepping  to  the  side  of  the  table.  “  Point 
out  where  she  stands.” 


Then  the  lad  stretched  forth  a  feeble  finger  in  the 
direction  of  the  door,  where,  clearly  as  he  had  seen 
her  seated  on  the  stairs,  the  surgeon  saw  a  woman 
standing,  —  a  woman  with  gray  hair  and  scanty 
clothing,  and  upstretched  arms  and  bare  feet. 

“  A  word  with  you,  sir,”  O’Donnell  said  to  the 
house-surgeon,  drawing  him  back  from  the  table. 
“  I  cannot  perform  this  operation :  send  for  some 
other  person.  I  am  ill :  I  am  incapable.” 

“  But,”  pleaded  the  other,  “  there  is  no  time  to 

get  any  one  else.  We  sent  for  Mr. - before  we 

troubled  you,  but  he  was  out  of  town,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  surgeons  live  so  far  away.  Mortification 
may  set  in  at  any  moment,  and  —  ” 

“  Do  you  think  you  require  to  teach  me  my  busi¬ 
ness  ?  ”  was  the  reply.  “  1  know  the  boy’s  life  hangs 
on  a  thread,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  1  cannot 
operate.  I  am  not  fit  for  it.  I  tell  you  I  have  seen 
to-night  that  which  unnerves  me  for  anything.  My 
hand  is  not  steady.  Send  for  some  one  else  without 
delay.  Say  I  am  ill,  —  dead !  —  what  you  please. 
Heavens !  there  she  is  again,  right  over  the  boy ! 
Do  you  hear  her  ?  ”  and  Hertford  O’Donnell  fell 
fainting  on  the  floor. 

How  long  he  lay  In  that  death-IIke  swoon  I  can¬ 
not  say ;  but  when  he  returned  to  consciousness,  the 


“  The  boy  ?  ”  murmured  O’Donnell,  faintly. 

“  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  keep  yourself  quiet,”  was 
the  reply. 

“  The  boy  ?  ”  he  repeated,  irritably.  “  Who 
operated  ?  ” 

“  No  one.  Dr. - answered.  “  It  would  have 

been  useless  cruelty.  Mortification  had  set  in, 
and  — ” 

Hertford  O’Donnell  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
and  his  friend  could  not  see  it. 

“  Do  not  distress  yourself,”  went  on  the  physician, 
kindly.  “  Allington  says  he  could  not  have  survived 
the  operation  in  any  case.  He  was  quite  delirious 
from  the  first,  raving  about  a  woman  with  gray  hair, 
and  —  ” 


“  Yes,  I  know,”  Hertford  O’Donnell  interrupted  ; 
“and  the  boy  had  a  mother,  they  told  me,  or  I 
dreamt  it” 

“  Yes,  bruised  and  shaken,  but  not  seriously  in¬ 
jured.” 


I  “  Has  she  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  —  fair  hair  all 
rippling  and  wavy  ?  Is  she  white  as  a  lily,  with 
just  a  faint  flush  of  color  in  her  cheek’?  Is  she 
young,  and  trusting,  and  innocent?  No;  1  am 
wandering.  She  must  be  nearly  thirty  now.  Go 
for  God’s  sake,  and  tell  me  if  you  can  find  a  woman 
that  you  could  imagine  having  been  as  a  girl  such 
as  I  describe.” 

“  Irish  ?  ”  asked  the  doctor ;  and  O’Donnell  made 
a  gesture  of  assent. 

“  It  is  she,  then,”  was  the  reply ;  “  a  woman  with 
the  face  of  an  angel. 

“  A  woman  who  should  have  been  my  wife,”  the 
surgeon  answered  ;  “  whose  child  was  my  son.” 

“  Ijord  help  you  !  ”  ejaculated  the  doctor.  Then 
Hertford  O’Donnell  raised  himself  from  the  sofa 
where  they  had  laid  him,  and  told  his  companion 
the  story  of  his  life,  —  how  there  had  been  bitter 
feud  between  his  people  and  her  people,  —  how  they 
were  divided  by  old  animosities  and  by"  difference  of 
religion,  —  how  they  had  met  by  stealth,  and  ex¬ 
changed  rings  and  vows,  all  for  naught,  —  how  his 
family  had  insulted  hers,  so  that  her  lather,  wishful 
for  her  to  marry  a  kinsman  of  her  own,  bore  her  off 
to  a  far-away  land,  and  made  her  write  him  a  letter 
of  eternal  farewell,  —  how  his  own  parents  had  kept 
all  knowledge  of  the  quarrel  from  him  till  she  was 
utterly  beyond  his  reach,  —  how  they  had  vowed  to 
discard  him  unless  he  agreed  to  marry  according  to 
their  wislies,  —  how  he  left  his  home,  and  came  to 
London,  and  pushed  his  fortune.  All  this  Hertford 
O’Donnell  repeated ;  and  when  he  had  finished  the 
bells  were  ringing  for  morning  service,  —  ringing 
loudly,  —  ringing  joyfully.  “  Peace  on  earth,  good 
will  toward.s  men.” 

But  there  was  little  peace  that  morning  for  Hert¬ 
ford  O’Donnell.  He  had  to  look  on  the  face  of  his 
dead  son,  wherein  he  beheld,  as  though  reflected, 
the  face  of  the  boy  in  bis  dream. 

Stealthily  he  followed  his  friend,  and  beheld,  with 
her  eyes  closed,  her  cheeks  pale  and  pinched,  her 
hair  thinner,  but  still  falling  like  a  veil  over  her, 
the  love  of  his  youth,  the  only  woman  he  had  ever 
loved  devotedly  and  unselfishly. 

There  is  little  space  left  here  to  tell  of  how  the 
two  met  at  last,  —  of  how  the  stone  of  the  years 
seemed  suddenly  rolled  away  from  the  tomb  of  their 
past,  and  their  youth  arose  and  returned  to  them 
even  amid  their  tears. 

She  had  been  true  to  him,  through  persecution, 
through  contumely,  through  kindness,  which  was 
more  trying;  through  shame,  and  grief  and  pov¬ 
erty,  she  had  been  loyal  to  the  lover  of  her  youth ; 
and  before  the  new  year  dawned  there  came  a  letter 
from  Calgillan,  saying  that  the  banshee  had  been 
heard  there,  and  praying  Hertford,  if  he  were  still 
alive,  to  let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  in  consideration  of 
the  long  years  of  estrangement,  —  the  anguish  and 
remorse  of  his  afBicted  parents. 

More  than  that.  Hertford  O’Donnell,  if  a  reckless 
man,  was  an  honorable ;  and  so,  on  the  Christmas 
Day  when  he  was  to  have  proposed  for  Miss  Ingot, 
he  went  to  that  lady,  and  told  her  how  he  bad 
wooed  and  won  in  the  j'ears  of  his  youth  one  who 
after  many  days  was  miraculously  restored  to  him ; 
and  from  the  hour  in  which  he  took  her  into  his  con¬ 
fidence  he  never  thought  her  either  vulgar  or  foolish, 
but  rather  he  paid  homage  to  the  woman  who, 
when  she  had  heard  the  whole  tale  repeated,  said, 
simply,  ‘  Ask  her  to  come  to  me  till  you  claim  her, 
—  and  God  bless  you  both  !  ” 
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